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PERFECTING LEADERSHIP OF PARTISAN MOVEMENT REVIEWED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 12, Dec 82 (signed to 
press 26 Nov 82) pp 22-27 


[Article by Doctor of Historical Sciences, Maj Gen V. Andrianov under the heading "Soviet 
Art of War in the Great Patriotic War": "Improving Strategic and Operational Leadership 
of the Partisan Movement"] 


[Text] From the very first days of the treacherous attack by Nazi Germany on the 
Soviet Union, the Communist Party devoted great attention to developing 2 partisan 
struggle on the temporarily enemy-occupied territory of the nation. Due to the party's 
efforts, this struggle reached a vast scope and became an important strategic and 
military-political factor in ensuring victory over the enemy. 


At the outset of the war, there were no special bodies for leading the partisan movement 
(with the exception of the Farelo-Finnish republic and Leningrad Oblast partisan 
movement staffs). The combat activities of the partisans on the spot were directed 
by the republic and oblast party bodies as well as by the military councils of the fronts 
and armies. Overall, military-strategic leadership over the combat activities of the 
partisans was carried out by Headquarters Supreme High Command [Hq SHC] on the 
basis of the instructions of the VKP(b) [All-Union Communist Party (Bolshevik)] Central 


Committee. 


The insufficient elaboration on the eve of the war of a theory for strategic and 
operational use of partisan forms of combat and the absence of experience and control 
bodies for the partisan forces at first did not make it possible to effectively coordinate 
the partisan actions with the combat operations of the Soviet Army. Many partisan 
detachments were small in size and poorly armed and their personnel was little trained 
in military terms. ‘he detachments lacked experienced commanders and political 
workers, scouts, radio operators and demolition experts. The partisan formations, as 
a rule, did not have dependable technical communications between themselves and with 
the unoccupied territory and this impeded the possibility of giving them tasks in the 
interests of the operations being carried out by the Soviet troops. 


The first attempts at planning the partisan combat operations on an operational scale 
and the organizing of their cooperation with the troops of the Soviet Army occurred 
in the campaigns of 1941-1942. Thus, in November 1941, the staff of the Northwestern 
Front worked out a "Operational Plan for Hunter and Partisan Detachments to Defeat 
the Enemy Rear Services and Assist the Troops of the Front Advancing on Individual 

















Sectors in the Period from 21 through 31 December 1941."! In the spring of 1942, the 
staff of the Kalinin Front prepared a "Plan of Measures for Reducing Enemy 
Maneuverability and for Creating Difficulties for It in Delivering and Evacuating in 
the Period of the Spring Muddy Season (15 April-15 May 1942)." 2 


Instructive examples of cooperation by the Soviet troops and the partisans occurred 
in the offensive of the Western Front troops in January-March 1942 on the Vyazma 
axis. Thus, on 17 January 1942, on the territory of Znamenskiy Rayon of Smolensk 
Oblast, the partisans, upor the instructions of the underground party raykom, liberated 
40 villages and hamlets. Cn the next day, subunits of the Soviet Army were landed 
in this rayon and together with these the partisans attacked the enemy garrison, having 


liberated 62 population points from the Nazis.? 


In the course of the operations, during the first period of the war, cooperation between 
the partisans and the Soviet Army troops gradually was improved and perfected both 
on the operational and tactical scale, however, as a whole this still had a relatively 


limited scope and a sporadic nature. 


In line with the further increased scope of the partisan movement and the necessity 
of more closely coordinating the combat activities of the partisans and the organizing 
of their cooperation with the Soviet Army troops, the need arose to set up special bodies 
for leading the partisan movement. By a decree of the GKO [State Defense Committee] 
of 30 May 1942, under Hq SHC a Central Staff for the Partisan Movement [TsShPD] 
was organized. For direct leadership over the partisan detachments, under the military 
councils of the fronts, this decree organized the Ukrainian (under the military council 
of the Northwestern Sector), Bryansk, Western, Kalinin, Leningrad and Karelo-Finnish 
(under the military council of the Karelian Front) staffs of the partisan movement and 
these were made subordinate to the TsShPD. The previously existing Karelo-Finnish 
and Leningrad ShPD [Staff of the Partisan Movement] were transformed into the staffs 
for the partisan movement of the fronts. 


The member of the VKP(b) Ceutral Committee and First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Belorussian Communist Party (Bolshevik), P. K. Ponomarenko, was 
appointed the chief of the TsShPD. The staffs of the partisan movement under the 
military councils of the fronts were headed, respectively, by T. A. Strokach, A. P. 
Matveyev, S. S. Bel’'chenko, V. V. Radchenko, M. N. Nikitin and S. Ya. Vershinin. 


The experience of the front ShPD soon showed that in directing the partisan movement 
it was essential to consider not only the zones of operations of the fronts, but also the 
Soviet administrative dividing of the occupied territory. For this reason, the front-level 
ShPD (with the exception of the Leningrad) were transformed into agencies of the TsShPD 
under the fronts (by the Decree of the GKO of 28 September 1942). Their leaders were 
made a member of the military councils of the fronts. But for directing the partisan 
struggle on the territory of the Union Republics, republic ShPD were set up as follows: 
the Ukrainian (29 Tune), Belorussian (9 September) and later the Lithuanian and Estonian. 
Under the military council of the Northern Caucasus Front on 3 August the southern 
ShPD was organized and in October the Moldavian section of the partisan movement 
under the Ukrainian ShPD. In the aim of strengthening the leadership over the struggle 
of the Soviet people in the enemy rear, the position of commander-in-chief of the partisan 
movement was established. The TsShPD was subordinate to him (the GKO Decree of 
6 September 1942). The member of the Politburo of the VKP(b) Central Committee 














and member of the GKO and Hq SHC, Mar SU K. Ye. Voroshilov was appointed to this 
position. * 


The measures carried out in 1942 significantly improved military and party leadership 
over the struggle of the Soviet people in the enemy rear and contributed to its further 


strengthening. 


In the course of the war, the Central, Republic and Oblast ShPD has to carry out a large 
range of functional duties, the basic ones being: the organizing of the partisan formations 
and their organizaticnal strengthening; the establishing of contact with the partisan 
combat detachments and underground groups set up upon the initiative of the local 
party organizations; the planning of basic combat operations conducted by large groupings 
ef partisan forces and the organizing of cooperation between them; overall leadership 
over the combat activities of the partisans and the underground on the occupied territory 
of the nation, republic or oblast and direct leadership over the most important operations; 
the organizing of logistical support for the partisans from the unoccupied territory; 
the training of reserves, command personnel and specialists; the organizing of 
reconnaissance; the generalizing of the experience in the partisan struggle and the 
introduction of the most effective means and methods of combat activity; leadership 
and control over the work of the subordinate staffs (agencies, operational groups under 
the front-level military councils) and the providing of practical aid for them. One of 
the central tasks of the ShPD was to provide close cooperation between the partisan 
formations and the Soviet troops. 


Since the main role in the armed struggle against the Nazi invaders was given over 
to the regular troops, the operations of the partisans were subordinate primarily to 
the interests of the Soviet Army and on this basis cooperation between the partisan 
forces and the Soviet troops was organized. Because of this the tendency to bring the 
leadership bodies of the partisan movement closer to the military leadership became 
evermore apparent. This was expressed primarily in the creating of agencies (operations 
groups) of the ShPD under the military councils of the fronts and armies as well as in 
broadening the staffing o1: the partisan staffs with military specialists and coordinating 
the activities of the leadership bodies of the partisan forces with the front's command. 


The basic functions for the agencies of the ShPD under the front'’s military councils 
were the following: to acquaint the military command with the situation in the enemy 
rear and provide prompt information on all its changes as well as on the state of the 
partisan struggle in the specific operational sector; to provide aid to the commard of 
the regular troops in using the partisan forces for carrying out combat and reconnaissance 
tasks; to organize cooperation of the partisans with the Soviet troops; to coordinate 
with the command of the fronts and armies questions of planning and leading the combat 
activities of the partisans, their logistical support and so forth. 


The essence of centralizing leadership over partisan combat activities came down to 
subordinating the actions of all the partisan formations in the given strategic or 
operational sector to a common goal and to ensure the possibility of effectively setting 
tasks for each partisan grouping in the interests of the pending operations of the Soviet 


troops. 
The centralizing of leadership over partisan combat operations at the same time did 


not exclude initiative from below, that is, from the partisan formations which often 
independently, proceeding from the specific situational conditions, determined the objects 


‘ 
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for actions in the enemy rear and the methods for carrying out the missions on a tactical 
scale. 


The creation of the partisan movement staffs with precise functions, the acquiring 
of experience by them and the improved contact with the partisan formations--all of 
this helped to improve the planning of partisan combat operations, it made it possible 
to focus their efforts at the necessary time on certain objectives and sectors, it ensured 
ever-greater coordination of actions by the large partisan groupings and improved their 
cooperation with the Soviet troops. 


At the end of August and the beginning of September 1942, the TsShPD, upon instructions 
of the VKP(b) Central Committee, in Moscow held conferences for the representatives 
of the underground party bodies and the commanders and commissars of the large partisan 
formations of the Ukraine, Belorussia, Orel and Smolensk Oblasts. Participating in 
the work of the conferences were members of the Politburo of the VKP(b) Central 
Committee, the leaders of the Central Committee system, the People’s Commissariat 
of Defense and many prominent party leaders from these areas. The conferences 
generalized the experience of the partisan struggle and outlined the basic areas for 
partiscn operations in accord with the strategic plans of the Supreme High Command. 


The Order of the People’s Commissar of Defense I. V. Stalin, "On the Tasks of the Partisan 
Movement” published on 5 September 1942 set out the main military-political task of 
the struggle in the enemy rear as defined by the VKP(b) Central Committee, that is, 
to turn the partisan movement into one of all the people, and the urgent need was 
emphasized of close coordination between the partisans and the Soviet Army.° 


A turning point in the leadership of the partisan movement occurred in the second period 
of the war. The setting up of the ShPD, the acquiring of experience by them in leading 
significant partisan forces, the providing of a majority of the partisan formations with 
dependable radio communications,® and the improved supply of the essential materiel 
for them made it possible for Hq SHC to give the partisans more complex combat tasks 
and to coordinate their operations in the interests of the Soviet Army on an operational 
and strategic scale. Precisely in this period, particularly from the spring of 1943, they 
began systematically to work out plans for the operational-strateygic utilization of the 
partisan formations both over extended periods of time as well as in the interests of 
the specific operations of the Soviet troops. 


Thus, in July 1943, upon instructions of Hq SHC, the TsShPD, worked out 2 plan for 
a major operation to knock out the enemy rail lines (the "Rail War") and this envisaged 
the involvement of partisans from Belorussia, Leningrad, Kalinin, Smolensk and Orel 
Oblasts. The conducting of the operation was closely coordinated with the plans of 
Headquarters to complete the defeat of the enemy troops in the area of the Kursk Salient 
and to undertake a general offensive on the Soviet-German Front. The upsetting of 
the operation of the enemy communications over such a large expanse (around 1,000 km 
along the front and up to 750km in depth) significantly impeded the enemy from 
regrouping its troops and to supply them with materiel. 


During the moving up of the Soviet troops to the Dnepr, the Ukrainian ShPD ? worked 
out a "Plan for Seizure by Partisan Detachments of the Crossings over the Dnepr and 
Desna Rivers and Assisting the Red Army in Capturing Kiev."% In carrying this cut, 
the partisans of Kiev, Zhitomir, Rovno, Kamenets-Podolskiy and Volyn Oblasts initiated 











mass sabotage operations on the railroads leading from the west to Kiev, Kremenchug 
and Dnepropetrovsk. The partisan units and formations operating in the zone of the 
front captured and prepared 25 crossings over the Dnepr, Dnesa and Pripyat Rivers 
for the Soviet Army units. 3 


When the Soviet Army troops initiated an offensive on the soutnwestern and western 
strategic sectors, the staff of the Northwestern Front, together with the Leningrad 
ShPD [LShPD] in September 1943 worked out the "Plan of Operations for the Ist, 2d, 
3d, 4th and 6th Partisan Brigades relating to the shifting of enemy troops from the 
Leningrad, Volkhov and Northwestern Fronts to other sectors and for the event of the 
going over of the front's troops to an offensive in the aim of pursuing the enemy with 
the start of its pullback to the west." ! 9 


In order to impede the enemy from maneuvering from one strategic sector to another, 
the TsShPD planned and caried out the Operation Concert upon the instructions of 
Hq SHC in the autumn of the same year. This operation was the second stage of the 
"Rail War." 


Thus, a new important step ahead was taken in directing the combat activities of the 
partisans in 1943. Larger groups of partisans were involved in carrying out the tasks 
and at a significantly greater distance behind the front line than in the first period 
of the war. This marked the beginning to working out large partisan operations conducted 
simultaneously in the zone of several fronts. 


By the GKO Decree of 18 January 1944, the TsShPD was abolished.'! Leadership 
over the nationwide struggle in the enemy rear was entrusted fully to the central 
committees of the Union republic communist parties, to the oblast party committees 
and their subordinate staffs of the partisan movement. The military councils of the 
fronts were made responsible for poy the partisan detachments with aid in 
ammunition and explosives through the ShPD.! 


It must be pointed out that by the start of 1944, the central committees of the Union 
republic communist parties, the obkoms, the republic and oblast ShPD had acquired 
great experience in leading the partisan movement and the underground activities. They 
had close ties with the military councils of the fronts and with the partisan formations. 
The capabilities of the fronts to supply the partisans with ammunition and food had 
increased significantly. This created favorable conditions for better coordinating the 
combat operations of the partisan formations and for organizing their cooperation with 
the Soviet Army troops. 


Hq SHC and the command of the fronts and armies endeavored to utilize the combat 
capabilities of the partisans as effectively as possible in the interests of the offensive 
operations carried out. They began to inform the ShPD ahead of time about the pending 
operations, to determine the basic tasks for them and to provide greater help. This 
made it possible for the ShPD to promptly work out operational plans for the partisans 
and more closely organize cooperation with the troops of the fronts and armies. 


In 1944, the staffs of the fronts and armies took an active part in planning partisan 
combat activities. Thus, on the eve of the offensive by the Soviet troops at Leningrad 
and Novgorod, the staff of the Leningrad Front issued instructions to the LShPD to 
increase combat and reconnaissance activities and set tasks for the partisans proceeding 





from the overall plan of the operation. On the basis of these instructions, the LShPD 
worked out a detailed "Operational Plan for Combat Activities of Leningrad Partisans 
in the Enemy Rear in Cooperation with the Advancing Troops of the Leningrad and 
Volkhov Fronts."!3 The plan was coordinated with the operations sections of the front 
staffs and approved by the front commanders. ! * 


In preparing for the Mogilev Operation, the intelligence section of the staff of the Second 
Belorussian Front elaborated a “Reconnaissance Plan for Partisan Formations and 
Detachments in the Enemy Rear for the Period from 26 May through 30 June 1944." 
It laid out in detail the tasks for each formation and indicated the methods for fulfilling 
them.!° In Operation Bagration, a large grouping of Belorussian partisans consisting 
of 150 brigades and 49 individual detachments (almost 150,000 partisans),'®© in essence 
was a fifth cooperating front the efforts of which together with the troops of the First, 
Second and Third Belorussian and First Baltic Fronts were aimed at achieving a single 


goal. 


With the approach of the Soviet Army to the western frontiers of the USSR, a need 
arose to coordinate the operations of the Soviet troops with the actions of not only 
Soviet, but also foreign partisan forces. In the spring of 1944, the central committees 
of the communist parties of Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Romania, with the agreement 
of the VKP(b) Central Committee, sent their representatives to the Ukrainian ShPD.!7 

In April 1944, a Polish staff of the partisan movement (PShPD) was organized on Soviet 
territory. The Politburo of the VKP(b) Central Committee and the USSR GKO on 3 April 
adopted a decision to turn over all the Polish partisan formations (nine detachments) 
organized and operating on Soviet territory to the PShPD and to supply it with weapons, 
equipment and ammunition. In the summer of 1944, raids by scores of Soviet partisan 
detachments were made on Polish and Czechoslovak territory. 


The command of the fronts and the ShPD at this time began to plan combat operations 
predominantly for those partisan formations which had been moved abroad or had been 
founded on the basis of organized groups dropped into the enemy rear upon the request 
of representatives from the fraternal parties. The actions of the loca! partisan forces 
abroad were coordinated by the corresponding bodies of these parties, as a rule, in seeking 
approval for them from the Soviet command. 


Thus, strategic and operational leadership over the partisan movement during the years 
of the Great Patriotic War was constantly improved. There was an on-going search 
for ways to most effectively lead the nationwide struggle in the enemy rear. This was 
reflected in a development in the forms of leadership over partisan combat activities, 
in improving the planning and logistical support for the operations conducted by them, 
in increasing the scope and raising the results of partisan combat operations and in 
directing their efforts to provide maximum aid to the Soviet Army. 


Flexible, centralized leadership over partisan combat activities by the Soviet command 
significantly enriched the theory and practice of the partisan struggle. 
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WARTIME EXPERIENCE IN TOPOGRAPHIC SUPPORT REVIEWED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 12, Dec 82 (signed to 
press 26 Nov 82) pp 28-33 


[Article by Professor, Doctor of Technical Sciences, Maj Gen N. Voronkov and Candidate 
of Technical Sciences, Docent Col (Ret) N. Zakuvayev: "Topogeodetic Support for 


Troops") 


[Text] Topogeodetic support for troop combat operations includes a range of measures 
aimed at obtaining, processing and providing data to the commanders and staffs on 
the terrain as essential for studying and evaluating the terrain in preparing for and 
conducting an operation (engagement), for troop control and for efficient use of the 


weapons and combat equipment. 


According to the prewar views, the main tasks in topogeodetic support for the troops 
were considered to be the early creation of topographic maps for the territory of the 
probable theaters of war, the stockpiling of these in the district and army stores and 
issuing them to the troops; the development of the state and special geodetic networks 
or data, the calculating of coordinates for geodetic points and the providing of these 
to the artillery units; the creation and issuing to the staffs and troops of special maps 
and photographic documents on the terrain. 


During the years of the Great Patriotic War the topogeodetic support for the troops 
was organized by the staffs of the fronts and the armies and carried out by the bodies 
and units of the Military Topographic Service (VTS). The organizational-technical 
leadership and control over the state of topogeodetic support of the troops was entrusted 
to the Military Topographic Directorate (VTU) of the General Staff.’ This also organized 
cooperation of the VTS with the Aerial Photographic Service of the Air Forces and 
the Reconnaissance Section of the Artillery Staff of the Soviet Army. In preparing 
and conducting defensive and offensive strategic operations, the General Staff VTU 
coordinated the activities of the topographic services of the fronts. 


From September 1942, the topographic service of the fronts was brought into conformity 
with the needs of combat practice. The staff of a front had a topographic section while 
an army staff had a topographic department (from June 1944, a section) while formations 


had topographers. . 


The chief of the topographic section of the front's staff (he was also the chief of the 
front's topographic service) had at his disposal, as a rule, a motorized topograpbic 
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detachinent (MTO) and a topographic or geodetic detachment, and one or two topographic 
map stores. The chief of the topographic section of an army staff had a store of 
topographic maps which organizationally was part of the section and a field printing 
plant. The topographers of the formations stored the maps in the staffs of the formations 
and the duplicating of very simple topographic and combat graphic documents was carried 


out on hectographs. 


The content and scope of the work in carrying out tasks of topogeodetic support for 
operations were determined by the type of forthcoming combat operations, by the fighting 
streugth and tasks of the troops, by the degree of cartographic and geodetic preparedness 
of the troop zone of operations, by their access to topogeodetic and cartographic 
materials, by the nature of the terrain, by the capabilities of the topographic service 
and by the available time. The influence of these factors in a specific combat situation 
varied and for this reason topogeodetic support for each operation had its particular 


features. 


The supply of topographic maps for the troops. At the outset of the war, in line with 
the forced temporary retreat of the Soviet Army troops deep into their territory, it 


was essential to immediately prepare maps for significant areas of the internal regions 
of the Soviet Union. For this reason, already in July 1941, the Military Topographic 
Service was confronted with the task of creating by the year’s end a map with a scale 
of 1:100,000 for the regions of the European USSR up to the Volga inclusively.* This 
was to be promptly carried out by the units of the VTU together with the enterprises 
of the Main Administration of Geodesy and Cartography (GUGK). In the first quarter 
of 1942, maps with scales of 1:200,000 and 1:500,000 were prepared for these same 


regions. 3 


From the autumn of 1941, when the troops required maps with a scale of 1:50,000, these 
were manufactured by enlarging maps with a scale of 1:100,000 with the printing of 
additional information, chiefly on the tactically most important elements of the terrain, 
roads and road structures, hydrography, population points and so forth). These maps 
were called "enlarged maps" and served as the basis for compiling various special maps 
(reconnaissance, artillery and so forth). 


Leadership over the issuing of topographic mays to the troops prior to the start of the 
war had been entrusted to the VTS which basically correctly carried out the task of 
creating the necessary supplies of topographic maps in the district and then the front 
and army stores. Thus, in the Battle of Moscow, by the start of the counteroffensive 
the front stores had a significant quantity of maps of all scales. The entire supply of 
maps created on the Western Front was located at two stores: at a rear one which 
set up a mobile department and the basic (head) one located near the topographic section 


of the front's staff. 


Subsequently, in the course of the counteroffensive, when the rear bodies of the Western 
Front moved into new areas, a system of map supply was organized according to a scheme 
of: central base—rear front store—mobile department of rear store—basic (head) map 
store--army stores--troop formations. This was disrupted only in individual instances 
when it was essential to immediately make up supplies of the maps in the armies or 
issue them to formations and units which had newly arrived in the front from the High 
Command Reserve. In these instances, aircraft or transport of the formations and units 
themselves were employed to deliver the maps. 
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From the front stores of the Western Front in the course of combat operations around 
Moscow, around 16.5 million copies of maps were issued. Of these, 51 percent was 
maps with a scale of 1:100,000 and 30 percent with a scale of 1:50,000. On the Kalinin 
Front in this same period, 3.7 copies were issued and 11 million copies on the 
Southwestern Front.* Under the defensive conditions the expenditure of large-scale 
maps exceeded the established standards by 20-30 percent and this necessitated an 
increase in map supplies for individual nomenclature sheets. > 


The topographic sections of the front staffs organized the printing up of the missing 
map sheets using the equipment of the subordinate map-publishing subunits which were 
part of the motorized topographic detachments, the military cartographic factories 
and civilian enterprises which were in the zone of the fronts. In August 1942, the VTS 
was equipped with a printing plant train which during the operation was made available 
to the front operating on the main sector for printing maps and other topographic 
documents. 


In preparing for and particularly in conducting offensive operations in 1944, the work 
of supplying maps for the troops became more complex. This was carried out ia the 
course of a series of successive offensive operations without substantial lulls in 
operations, and sometimes under the conditions of great muddiness and a significant 
disruption of the lines of communications. In order to reduce the time for delivering 
maps from the Center, intermediate map supplies were created at the stores of the 
military districts in the front zone. Thus, the supplementing of the front stores of the 
Ukrainian fronts from the stores of the Kiev Military District made it possible to cut 
the time for delivering maps to the troops in half. 


The experience of employing maps in the 1944 offensive operations showed that a map 
with a scale of 1:50,000 was needed chiefly in breaking through the enemy defenses 
and in conducting combat operations to rout its surrounded groupings. ° The basic map 
on an offensive was one with a scale of 1:100,000, particularly for the tank and 
mechanized troops. They began to utilize a map with a scale of 1:200,000 significantly 
more widely. For this reason, in the course of an offensive it was necessary to replenish 
the supplies of such maps for the front and army stores. 


A significant portion of the front stores was comprised of obsolete maps. For this reason 
in preparing for the operations, the topographic service of the fronts gave great attention 
to correcting the maps. This was done as follows: on terriiory occupied by our 
troops--according to the data of a field survey along routes, and on territory occupied 
by the enemy—using aerial photographs. Initially maps with scales of 1:25,000 and 
1:50,000 were corrected for the first defensive line of the enemy defenses in the sectors 
of the rain thrusts of the fronts. Here the corrections were made in two or three colors 
and this significantly facilitated the use of the maps by the troops. 


In the third period of the war, when the troops of the fronts were advancing rapidly 
and the railroads had been destroyed by the enemy, the mobile and basic stores and 
their departments were hundreds of kilometers behind, creating significant difficulties 
in map supply. In line with this at the command posts of the fronts they began to set 
up departments of the basic (head) store for supplying maps to the front command posts 
and in addition aviation was more widely employed to deliver maps to the front and 
army stores. Thus, in July 1944, aircraft delivered around 3 million copies of maps 
from the central store located in Moscow to the Second and Third Belorussian Fronts. 
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As a total in the Belorussian Operation, the four fronts received around 15 million copies 
of various scaled maps. 7 


Ir carrying out the Vistula-Oder and Berlin Operations, affiliates of the central map 
store were organized in direct proximity to the fronts and this sign «icantly shortened 
the time for delivering maps to the front stores. The tank armies were issued maps 
for the entire width of the front's zone. Here the basic ones for them were maps with 
a scale of 1:100,000 and 1:200,000. The artillery and engineer units used maps with 


a scale of 1:50,000. 


Supply of troops with geodetic data. At the outset of the war, under the conditions 
of the defensive engagements in the border zone and with the comparatively rapid retreat 
of our troops into the interior of the nation, the fixing of artillery firing positions was 
basically carried out using maps by the forces of the Artillery Topographic Service 
(ATS). In August-September 1941, the Soviet Army troops in the retreat were in areas 
for which there were no large-scale maps. For this reason the accuracy of preparing 
data using a map for firing from concealed firing positions was insufficient. The 
topographic service of the fronts was confronted with the task of creating special 
geodetic networks (SGS) on the major defensive lines as the basis for developing the 


artillery control networks. 


The forces of the front topographic services provided special geodetic networks (SGS) 
in the regions of Novgorod and Bologoye (Northwestern Front), Yartsev and Yelnya 
(Western Front), Kiev, Krivoy Rog, Nikolayev (Southwestern and Southern Fronts) and 
the Mozhayk Defensive Line (Reserve Front). The density of the points was reduced 
to one point per 3-5 km’. From these an artillery control network and the subsequent 
fixing of the artillery battle formations was carried out. However, frequently the SGN 
points were not employed as the artillery topographic service on many fronts required 
additional personnel and technical outfitting. For this reason during the period of the 
defensive engagements, the subunits of the front topographic detachments usually were 
at the disposal of the chiefs of the army topographic services where they carried out 
the assignments cf the army artillery staff in fixing the artillery battle formations 
of the army and its formations. 


In preparing for the counteroffensive at Stalingrad, the geodetic networks were condensed 
to a density of one point per 3-6 km” and close to the forward edge and in the dispositions 
of the artillery to one point per km*. In the course of the offensive, as in the Battle 
of Moscow, the subunits (groups) of topographers (yeodesists) were attached to the chiefs 
of the topographic service of the armies fighting in the main sectors and sometimes 
in operational terms were put under the artillery staffs of the armies (the Stalingrad 


Front). 


In the course of the war, with an increase in the number of artillery, the amount of 
geodetic work also grew. Thus, the military council of the Voronezh Front in a special 
directive obliged the artillery staffs of the armies and the VTS bodies of the front to 
develop a network of control points in the artillery deployment areas with a density 
of five-six points per km“, to prepare artillery fire only on a geodetic basis, to 
systematically monitor the accuracy of fixing the artillery positions and to improve 
the special preparations for the personnel in the subunits of the artillery topographic 
service. In carrying out this directive, the subunits of topographers and geodesists were 
assigned to the artillery staffs of the armies and these determined the dates, the area 


and sequence of geodetic work. 
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When the capabilities of the ATS had significantly grown, the topographic subunits of 
the VTS began to be involved in fixing the artillery battle formations only in individual 
instances. Thus, while in 1942-1943 the VTS units made up to 60 percent of all the 
fixings of the battle formations, at the start of 1945, their involvement in carrying 
out this task was just 15-20 percent. Cooperation between the untis of the VTS and 
ATS was improved. Here the topographic service of the fronts was entrusted with 
monitoring the accuracy of the fixings carried out by the ATS subunits and the troops 
themselves. This told positively on the capabilities of the front topographic services 
in developing the special geodetic networks. 


As a result of carrying out a large amount of geodetic work, the artillery softening 
up in breaking through defensive enemy lines were carried out, as a rule, on a geodetic 
basis and this ensured very efficient artillery firing. 


Supply of troops with special maps and photographic documents. In the course of the 


war, the commanders and staffs needed additional (to the topographic maps) terrain 
data needed in taking decisions, organizing cooperation and troop control and for more 
efficient use of the weapons and military equipment. The need arose of creating special 
maps and photographic documents including: maps for the passability of terrain, tank 
maps, artillery maps, maps (diagrams) of water barriers or maps of individual legs of 
rivers. Of primary importance were the intelligence maps (diagrams) made from 
materials of aerial photography as well as the road and coded maps. 


The intelligence maps (diagrams) in the Battle of Moscow began to be drawn up in 
September 1941 using aerial reconnaissance materials of the Western Front. A group 
of topographic interpreters located at the photographic platoon of the reconnaissance 
air squadron (in the area of Vyazma) using aerial photographs detected data on the enemy 
and plotted these on a map with a scale of 1:50,000. These were reported to the front 
staff and then reproduced in 100-150 copies and issued to the staffs of the formations 


and units. 


On the near approaches to Moscow in November-December 1941, the intelligence data 
were printed on blank single-color maps with a scale of 1:25,000 and issued to the staffs 
of the formations. For aviation air situation maps were compiled with a scale of 
1:500,000 and the detected enemy airfields and antiaircraft weapons were shown on 


them. 


In the Battle of Stalingrad, the topographic service of the Don Front prepared the largest 
number of diverse special maps. A photogrammetric group which included representatives 
of the aerial photographic service of the Air Forces and the VTS, every 2-4 days 
interpreted the aerial photographs and compiled intelligence diagrams with scales of 
1:100,000 and 1:50,000. These were reproduced in 50-60 copies and issued to the army 
staffs.® The aerial photographs were also used for correcting and supplementing the 
maps and plans of cities which were strongpoints in the enemy defenses. Analogous 
work was carried out in preparing for the Battle of Kursk (1943) and the Belorussian 


Operation (1944). 


In the Third Belorussian Front, a photogrammetric group which was directly under the 
chief of the topographic section of the front's staff prepared, in addition to intelligence 
diagrams, photographic surveys (photographic mosaics). These showed the interpreted 
objects in the enemy positions, the most important quantitative and qualitative 
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characteristics of the terrain relief and the plant cover z 1d a coordinate grid was applied 
making it possible to obtain target coordinates. These photographic mosaics were the 
prototype of modern photographic maps. They were particularly indispensable in those 
instances when there were no large-scale maps of areas where essential terrain conditions 
had occurred as a result of the extended presence of troops. The aerial photographs 
completely disclosed the trenches, the communications trenches, the antitank pits and 
artillery batteries. Some 70-75 percent of the mortar batteries, pillboxes and dugouts 


were disclosed. 


In preparing for and in the course of the Berlin Operation (1945), the topographic services 
of the fronts participating in it gave great attention to providing the troops with updated 
topographic maps and large-scale plans of cities, with maps for the river crossing sectors, 
relief maps and mock-ups of the terrain as well as intelligence and coded maps. For 
the First Belorussian Front, a portable mock-up of Berlin with a scale of 1:5,000 was 


made. 


Thus, the topogeodetic support in the major operations of the Great Patriotic War was 
one of the basic types of all-round support for troop combat operations. This was carried 
out continuously during the entire war and helped to increase the effectiveness of 
considering and judging the impact of the terrain on the success of conducting the 
operation. It helped to improve the accuracy of artillery fire and ensured centralized 
control over this on the defensive and offensive. 


The experience of the war showed that the topogeodetic preparation of probable theaters 
of war should be carried out chiefly in peacetime so that the troops always be supplied 
with topographic maps and have a developed system of geodetic points and catalogs 
of their coordinates. 


The system established in the prewar years of centralized supply of maps for the troops 
through a network of front and army topographic map stores in the course of the war 
generally proved effective, but also required significant improvement. In all operations 
on all fronts, special maps and photographic documents were created in the aim of 
providing the staffs and commanders with additional information on the state of the 
terrain under specific physicogeographic conditions under which the operations were 
to be prepared for and carried out. These meesures have assumed even greater 
importance under present-day conditions, particularly with the employment of weapons 
of mass destruction which cause enormous damage to the terrain. The troops must 
first of all have updated topographic maps and photographic documents. For this reason, 
it is essential to further improve the means and methods for obtaining and processing 
aerial photography materials used to obtain intelligence information and for updating 


maps and plans. 


Also of greater significance are the initial geodetic data employed for the topogeodetic 
fixing of all types of missiles and artillery. Here the rapid obtaining of highly accurate 
geodetic data is of great significance. 
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WARTIME OPERATIONS: 'LITTLE SATURN' OPERATION AGAINST ITALIAN 8TH 
ARMY 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 12, Dec 82 (signed 
to press 26 Nov 82) pp 34-40 


[Article by Candidate of Historical Sciences, Col Yu. Plotnikov and Candidate of 
Historical Sciences Lt Col (Res) V. Safronov under the heading "On the 40th Anniversary 
of the Battle of Stalingrad": "The Rout of the Italian 8th Army in the ‘Little Saturn’ 


Operation (December 1942)"] 


[Text] At the peak of the Battle of Stalingrad, the Nazi Command transferred the 
8th Italian Army to the Army Group B. The commander of the group, Gen M. Weichs, 
decided to commit it to the engagement on the Middle Don between the 2d Hungarian 
and 3d Romanian Armies where it was to take up the defensive. 


In order to thwart the attempts by the Nazi troops to relieve the grouping surrounded 
at Stalingrad, in December 1942, the Soviet Command prepared the Operation Little 
Saturn in the course of which the Soviet troops were to reach the flank and rear of 
the Manstein grouping. For this, Hq SHC resolved to make the main thrust on the 
right wing of the Southwestern Front by the forces of the Ist Guards Army and the 
left-flank 6th Army of the Voronezh Front from the Osetrovka staging area in a 
southeasterly direction toward Tasinskaya and Morozovsk. Then the II and XXXV Army 
Corps of the 8th Italian Army were to be routed and their troops and the Bokovskaya 
enemy grouping enveloped from the west. The second thrust in the Operation Little - 
Saturn was to be made against the operational group Hallidt and the remnants of the 
3d Romanian Army from an area to the north of Chernyshevskaya by forces of the 
3d Guards Army of the Southwestern Front in the direction of Morozovsk with the 
task of enveloping the Bokovskaya grouping and the 8th Italian Army from the south. 


The offensive from the Osetrovka staging area which hung over the basic forces of 
the 8th Italian Army and the Bokovskaya enemy grouping createc advantageous 
conditions for coming out in the rear of the enemy defenses. Moreover, this disrupted 
the system of command and logistical support and ensured the subsequent complete 
rout of the enemy in cooperation with the troops of the 3d Guards Army. Here a further 
push to the line of Tatsinskaya, Morozovsk created a real threat to the relieving 
Manstein troop grouping. Proceeding from this the choice of the direction of the main 
thrust was set on the right wing of the Southwestern Front. 
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Combat Operations of Troops of Southwestern Front (December 1942) 


By the start of the offensive, the 6th Army of the Voronezh Front and the troops of 
the Southwestern Front numbered 425,500 men, over 5,000 guns and mortars, more 
than 1,000 tanks and more than 300 combat aircraft. They were opposed by the basic 
forces of the 8th Italian Army, the operational group Hallidt and the remnants of the 
3d Romanian Army (the left wing of the Army Group Don). These represented 459,000 
men, more than 6,200 guns and mortars and 600 tanks. Some 500 aircraft were assigned 
to support the ground forces.! Thus, the Soviet troops surpassed the enemy only in 
terms of tanks and were inferior to it in personnel, artillery, mortars and combat 
aircraft. A characteristic feature of the operation was the bold concentration of men 
and equipment by the Soviet command on the selected areas for breaking through the 
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enemy defenses. Thus, the 6th Army which advanced in a 27-km zone deployed in 
the breakthrough sector of 9 km, four out of the five rifle divisions and one tank corps 
while the lst Guards Army concentrated virtually all its forces (five rifle divisions 
and three tank corps) on a narrow 18-km sector, leaving just two rifle divisions on 
the remaining 127 km of the zone of operations. As a total, 142,000 soldiers and 
officers, 1,317 guns and mortars, 754 tanks ont self-propelled artillery mounts were 
concentrated on the 27-km breakthrough sector. * 


The bold massing of men and equipment on the sector of the main thrust and the 
achieving of surprise show the high level of development in Soviet miliiary art. This 
made it possible for the Soviet command to create double superiority over the enemy 
and in individual areas triple superiority, while the Nazi Command was fully confident 
that the Soviet troops had exhausted all their offensive capabilities in the course of 
the counteroffensive at Stalingrad and would not be capable in the near future of 


conducting major operations. 


When the Soviet troops commenced their counteroffensive at Stalingrad, the Nazi 
Command had been forced to withdraw two infantry divisions and one tank division 
from the area of responsibility of the 8th Italian Army and this weakened its defenses. 
All of this subsequently provided reason for Italian historians to assert that the weak 
Italian divisions stretched in a thin thread along the Don and deprived of any reserves 
were unable to carry out the tasks that were ncommensuranse, with their forces in 
providing a "rigid defense," as envisaged by the German Command. ? 


In actuality, the Italian Army in its zone for 6 weeks had been building a tactical 
defensive zone 6 and more km deep. Here they had created an extensive system of 
trenches, communications trenches and pillboxes. Strongpoints and centers of resistance 
comprised the basis of the defenses. The approaches to the strongpoints were well 
covered by various man-made barriers, particularly minefields and all types of fire. * 

The presence of rather efiective field artillery (a significant portion of this was on 
mechanical traction), the very high mobility of the units zd formations and the 
substantial superiority in aviation were strongpoints in the defenses of the 8th Italian 
Army. The defenses were weakened by the absence of previously prepared defensive 
lines in the operational depth. The corps and army reserves were insufficient and 
they lacked antitank weapons. One other substantial shortcoming was the imprecise 
troop command as a result of the "inter—-Allied"” friction and conflicts between the 


Germans and Italians. 


Initially, the Soviet High Command planned to conduct Operation Saturn from 
10 December in the aim of reaching Rostov-na-Donu in order to cut off the entire 


Caucasian grouping of Nazi troops. 


Two days prior to the start of the general offensive, they planned to conduct 
reconnaissance in force using the forward battalions. But as a consequence of the 
unpreparedness of the troops for the forthcoming operations, upon the request of the 
representative of Headquarters, Gen N. N. Vergner, the date for the start of the 
operation was moved back to 13-14 December.” In line with this reconnaissance in 
force was commenced on 11 December by two battalions in the zone of advance of 
the 11th Guards Army of the Southwestern Front® and on 12 December by three 
battalions in the breakthrough area of the 6th Army of the Voronezh Front. ’ 
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Orn 12 December, the Nazi troops began an offensive from the area of Kotel'nikovo 
in the aim of relieving the encircled 6th Army of von Paulus. The main thrust was 
made by the strong Goth Group which succeeded in piercing the defenses of the 


weakened 5lst Army of the Stalingrad Front. 


The change in the situation on the Stalingrad sector necessitated the making of 
immediate adjustments in the plan to conduct the operation on the Middle Don. Now 
the aim of the operation was to thwart the enemy's attempt to relieve the von Paulus 
troops encircled at Stalingrad. The Soviet troops were to make the main thrust not 
on the southern sector, but rather the southeastern. The start of the offensive was 


moved back to 16 December. 


From the start of the reconnaissance in force to the going over to the offensive by 
our troops, the enemy carried out a number of changes in its operational configuration. 
Thus, the 385th Infantry Division was shifted to the II Army Corps and on 15 December 
it replaced in the first echelon the Italian Cosseria Division which was moved to the 
second echelon. ® The Revenna Division which was in the sector of the front's main 
thrust was given separate artillery and tank subunits. The 14th German Infantry Police 
Regiment was brought up from the rear to reinforce the left flank of the 385th Infantry 
Division. The 3d Mountain Rifle Division was also removed from the Alpine Corps 
of the 8th Italian Army to the IJ Army Corps. This division entered battle on 
18 December. The 27th German Tank Division was moved up into the region of the 
Boguchar Valley. The 387th German Division received instructions to move to the 
positions of the 8th Italian Army.? The envisaged measures significantly strengthened 
the defenses of the Italian Army in the sector of the Soviet troop offensive. Thus, 
the thesis which has become widespread in foreign historiography, particularly Italian, 
on the extreme weakness of the Italian army's defensive positions, the complete lack 
of reserves and the poor equipping of its units and formations is far from conforming 


to reality. 


On the morning of 16 December, a strong 90-minute artillery softening-up commenced, 
but the effectiveness of the artillery fire without air support (due to the thick fog 
the aviation could not operate during the first hours of the offensive) was low. As 
a result the enemy defenses were not sufficiently neutralized. When the rifle formations 
in the breakthrough sector went over to the offensive, they encountered organized 
resistance. In the first half of the day, at a price of great effort the rifle units were 
able to advance just 2-3 km. In this situation, the commanders of the Voronezh and 
Southwestern Fronts decided to commit the tank corps to the engagement for completing 
the breakthrough of the tactical defensive zone. But in attacking without a halt, their 
forward detachments suffered losses in the enemy minefields and were forced to break 
off the attack. The clearing of passages through the minefields delayed the committing 
of the main forces of the tank formations to the engagement until the morning of 


the following day. 


In the second half of 16 December, the weather improved somewhat. The artillery 
and aviation of the fronts strengthened the support for the advancing troops.!9 Under 
the cover of artillery fire, the rifle units resumed the offensive. Success was achieved 
in the area of the 195th Rifle Division which was advancing in the boundary area between 
the 318th German Infantry Regiment and the Italian Ravenna Division. This forced 
the Italians to utilize the second echelon in the form of the Cosseria Division 20 close 


the breach which had formed. !! 
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In the morning of 17 December, the formations of the 6th and Ist Guards Armies 
resumed the offensive. On the same day, the XXV and XVIII Tank Corps were committed 
to battle and later the XVII and XXIV. This provided an opportunity by the end of 
the day, witn active air support, to complete the breakthrough of the enemy tactical 
defensive zone and advance 20-25 km. The units and subunits of the 318th German 
Infantry Regiment and the Italian Ravenna and Cosseria Infantry Divisions were routed. 


The German-Italian Command endeavored to organize resistance deep in the defenses 
on the line of the Boguchar River. By 18 December, it had succeeded in bringing up 
fresh reserves in the form of the 3d Mountain Rifle Italian Division from the Alpine 
Corps and units of the 387th German Division. Along with the 27th Tank Division 
which comprised the army reserve, they advanced to the Boguchar River to close the 
breach which had formed as a result of the defeat of the II Italian Corps. The newly 
arrived formations and the remains of the German units from the I] Army Corps were 
incorporated in the XXIV German Tank Corps. 


The tank corps which were advancing on the right flank and in the center of the assault 
grouping of the Ist Guards Army in the second half of the day crossed the Boguchar 
River and, in breaking out into the clear, by the end cf the day with their forward 
subunits had reached the line of Setrakovskiy, Aleksayevo-Lozovskoye. 


The 6th Army of the Voronezh Front on 18 December successfully carried out the 
set task of effective support for the right flank of the assault grouping of the 
Southwestern Front and its XVII Tank Corps having rushed forward, was pushing to 
the large enemy railroad station and center of resistance, Kantemirovka. 


As a result of the 3-day battles, the troops of the Southwestern and Voronezh Fronts 
succeeded in crushing the enemy defenses. In the zone of the 6th and Ist Guards Armies, 
the breakthrough had been widened to 60 km along the front and up to 40 km in depth.! 2 


The 3d Guards Army of the Southwestern Front, in attacking the German-Romanian 
Hallidt Group, by the end of 18 December, after committing the I Guards Mechanized 
Corps to battle, had advanced up to 20 km in depth and had come out in the flank and 
rear of the 8th Italian Army. The organized resistance by the enemy ceased in the 
entire zone of advance. Pursuit of the enemy commenced. Columns of retreating 
enemy moved without any definite plan into areas where they encountered the least 


resistance. ! 3 


"If one were to insist on details," wrote the Italian historian Bocca, "on the holding 
of the defenses in individual areas and the heroism shown in this--this would mean 
to distort the story as a whole. But the truth of the story is that even on 18 December 
the complete defeat of the Italian troops had occurred....The Soviet tank units, like 
a knife through butter, had cut across the positions of our divisions and the defenses 
of the 8th Army collapsed."!* 


In the aim of improving troop command, Hq SHC on 19 December 1942, transferred 
the 6th Armv of the Voronezh Front to the Southerwestern Front.!> The commander 
of the latter, Gen N.F. Vatutin, demanded that the army commanders increase the 
rate of advance. The tank corps were given the task, without engaging in battles for 
the strongpoints, to advance into the rear of the enemy's main forces in sending forward 
advance detachments for cutting off the routes of retreat. The rate of advance began 
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to increase. By 24 December, the tank corps had fought their way up to 240 km. On 
this day, the XXV Tank Corps captured Yryupin and the XXIV Tank Corps took 


Tatsinskaya Station. 


The actions of the XXIV Tank Corps (commander, Gen V.M. Badanov) in capturing 
Tatsinskaya Station is 2 vivid example of a deep raid in the enemy rear. As a result 
of bole. and decisive actions, on 24 December its units, in catching the Nazis by surprise, 
broke through to Tatsinskaya and captured it. This made it possible for the Soviet 
tank troops to cut the sole Likhaya—Stalingrad main line over which prior to this f* » 
enemy had moved troops and supplied them with everything necessary. Food, artilley, 
clothing and other stores were captured and over 300 aircraft were captured and 
destroyed at the airfield and railroad station. 


However, the Nazi Command of the Army Group Don succeeded in bringing up reserves 
(the 11th Tank Division) and to cut off the XXIV Corps from the remaining forces 
of the front. For 5 days, the tank corps held Tatsinskaya, in fighting while encircled, 
and then, in carrying out the order of the commander of the Southwestern Front, broke 
out of the ring of encirclement and linked up with the basic forces. ! ® 


The separated and jumbled remnants of the defeated formations of the 8th Italian 
Army in their hurried retreat moved back to the southwest and south. An important 
role in completing the rout of the enemy was played by the mobile detachments which 
were sent out from the rifle formations. In moving along the roads, they made surprise 
raids on the retreating enemy units, cutting off their route of escape, while the basic 
forces of the rifle formations completed the encirclement and crushed the resisting 


groupings. 


The defeat of the 8th Italian Army and the left wing of the Group Don forced the Nazi 
Command to commence moving troops from other sectors of the front and from Europe 
in order to check the offensive of the Southwestern Front. Thus, from 18 through 
29 December, the following movements were made: the 11th Tank Division from the 
region to the north of Tormosin, the 6th Tank Division from the 4th Army, the 19th 
Tank Division from the 9th Army, the 387th Infantry Division from the 2d Hungarian 
Army, the 8th Airfield Division from Poland, the 3d Mountain Rifle Division from 
the OKH Reserve, .he 304th Infantry Division from the reserve of Army Group B and 
the 7th Tank Division from France. As a consequence of the stubborn resistance by 
the enemy reserves brought up from the rear, on 30 December, the front was stabilized 
on the line Novaya Kalitva, Markovka, Chertkovo, Voloshino, to the north of Millerovo, 
llinka, Skosyrskaya and Chernyshkovskiy. 


The operation of the Soviet Army or the Middle Don was successfully concluded. The 
troops of the Southwestern Front and the left wing of the Voronezh Front dealt a new 
major defeat to the enemy and significantly broadened the scale of the counteroffensive 
commenced in the area of Stalingrad. In the course of the operat’ n, the enemy defenses 
were pierced in a zone up to 340 km wide, the troops had advanced to a depth of 
150-200 km and crushed the basic forces of the 8th Italian Army, the Operational Group 
Hallidt and the remains of the 3d Romanian Army, having destroyed a total of five 
Italian divisions and three brigades, crushed five Romanian divisions and one German 
division and causing losses to four Germaa infantry divisions and two tank divisions. ' 


The total losses of the Italian Army, according to the official data of the Italian General 
Staff, from 11 December 1942 through 31 January 1943 on the Soviet-German Front 
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were 84,830 men killed, missing in action and taken prisoner and 29,690 wounded and 
frostbite victims. The Italian Army lost virtually all its weapons.' ® 


The Nazi Command was forced to consume all the reserves destined for the offensive 
against Stalingrad to combat the advancing troops of the Southwestern Front and to 
give up further attempts to relieve the grouping surrounded at Stalingrad. This led 
to a decisive change in the situation on the Stalingrad-Rostov sector and played an 
important role in the final rout of the surrounded Nazi troops. 


The defeat of the 8th Italian Army on the Soviet-German Front had great 
military-political consequences. It became one of the main factors accelerating the 
withdrawal of Fascist Italy from the war. 


From the viewpoint of the development of Soviet military art, in the designated 
operation one can note the following characteristic traits. With an overall equality 
of forces on the entire front, by the start of the offensive the Soviet command had 
created decisive superiority in personnel and equipment in the sector of the main thrust. 
Regardless of the fact that the enemy was expecting our offensive, its strength and 
scope were completely unexpected for it. This was achieved due to keeping the 
operational plan of the fronts a secret. Particular attention should be paid to the 
organization of support for the advancing groupings of the Southwestern Front against 
possible enemy counterstrikes. The right-flank troops of the 6th Army of the Voronezh 
Front, having repelled all enemy attacks and holding firmly to the taken line, ensured 
that the formations of the Ist Guards Army would carry out the tasks set for them. 
The prompt transfer of the 6th Army of the Voronezh Front to the Southwestern Front 
by Hq SHC also played an important role in increasing the effectiveness of troop 
command. 

The actions of the tank and mec!ianized corps had a great impact on the course and 
results of the operation. In operating a significant distance away from the main forces, 
they unexpectedly reached major enemy lines of communications and cut the escape 
routes of enemy troops, they disrupted control, communications and rear operations, 
in depriving the enemy of the possibility of organized resistance, and created conditions 
for the piecemeal destruction of the enemy troops. 
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WARTIME OPERATIONS: THE BATTLE OF STALINGRAD AND 'FALSIFIERS' OF 
HISTORY 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No i2, Dec 82 (signed to 
press 26 Nov 82) pp 41-45 


[Article by Candidate of Historical Sciences Col A. Yakushevskiy: "The Battle of 
Stalingrad and the Falsifiers of History"] 


[Text] The Battle of Stalingrad ended with a complete victory for the Soviet Armed 
Forces. In the most stubborn defensive battles our troops were able to defend the city 
on the Volga and then deal the enemy a crushing blow. "In this battle," commented 
L. I. Brezhnev, "the Red Army showed heroism and military art which know no equals 
in the history of wars and sustained a brilliant victory.... The news of this victory by 
the Soviet troops spread throughout all occupied Europe. It penetrated the walls of 
the Nazi prisons and the barbed wire of the death camps. It instilled faith in the 
inevitable demise of fascism and called for resistance and struggle."! 


Of all the battles which occurred on the Soviet-German Front, bourgeois historians 
have given and do give it the greatest attention. In the West, much literature devoted 
to the Battle of Stalingrad has been published. The estimates of it by bourgeois historians 
are contradictory. On the one hand, they cannot help but recognize the important role 
played by the battle in the course and outcome of the war and, on the other, endeavor 
in every possible way to play down the world historical significance of the victory of 
the USSR Armed Forces and belittle the accomplishments of Soviet military art. 


In order to increase the prestige of their works, bourgeois historians have endeavored 
to present themselves to their readers as dispassionate observers and often speak about 
the courage of the Stalingrad defenders and praise the Soviet plan of the courteroffensive. 
However, here they also intentionally distort historical events. 


In bourgeois historiography, the reasons for the defeat of the Wehrmacht at Stalingrad 
are distorted with particular strength. Many researchers endeavor to prove their 
accidental nature and thereby do not recognize the validity of the Soviet Army's victory 
on the Volga. They write a great deal about the "mistakes of Hitler" and propose theses 
about the "Russian miracle," the "mysterious nature" of the Soviet people and the 
"specific traits" of the Russian people which, in the words of the English historian R. 
Seth, “are difficult to understand for a Western man."* The Australian author J. Jukes 
explains the successes of the Soviet Army on the Volga "by an element of luck."3 Certain 
new explanations have also been offered. Thus, the former Wehrmacht Maj Gen 
F. Mellenthin in his book "German Generals of World War II" asserts that "the Battle 
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of Stalingrad...was not of any particular strategic significance" and was merely "a battle 
for prestige between Hitler and Stalin who had resolved that the city named after him 


should not fall into enemy hands."* 


Mellenthin sees Hitler's main mistake in having the Nazi troops advance simultaneously 
against the Caucasus and Stalingrad instead of focusing basic efforts on the capture 
of the Caucasus. This, in the author’s opinion, led to a "dissipation of forces" for the 
advancing troops and made it possible for the Soviet Command to collect the necessary 
number of troops to successfully check the enemy. 


Mellenthin's version about the "prestigiousness" of the battle for Stalingrad has no actual 
basis in fact. Stalingrad was an important strategic point and a major industrial center 
of the USSR. The capturing of this city by the enemy would have led to the loss of 
the water artery linking the central regions of the USSR with the Caucasus. Moreover, 
as the chief of staff of the Supreme Command (OKW), Gen Field Mar W. Keitel confirmed 
in an interrogation in June 1945, the Nazi leadership counted on reaching the Volga 
"in one of the places in order to then capture the strategically important center of 
Stalingrad."> In denying this obvious fact, Mellenthin's version advanced by him 35 
years after the end of the battle for the city on the Volga is aimed at playing down 
the world historical importance of the feat of the Soviet people at Stalingrad. 


Also intentionally false is Mellenthin's explanation of the reasons for the Wehrmacht's 
defeat at Stalingrad supposedly by poor generalship qualities in the commander of the 
6th German Army F. von Paulus who then headed the entire encircled grouping. Initially, 
Mellenthin accuses Von Paulus of the inability to promptly "recognize the fatal danger 
of encirclement" which hung over the 6th Army with the start of the Soviet 
counteroffensive at Stalingrad on 19 November 1942. Then he accuses him of 
"unquestioned obedience" in precisely carrying out the orders received from above and 
not undertaking "independent actions" contrary to them in the aim of escaping from 
encirclement. Von Paulus is accused for the fact on 19 December he did not follow 
the instructions of E. Manstein and did not move the 6th Army toward the German troops 


endeavoring to relieve the surrounded grouping. © 


Mellenthin requires accusations directed at Von Paulus merely to reduce the defeat 
of the Nazi troops at Stalingrad to chance. In actuality, Von Paulus is to de blamed 
for the defeat no more than the other Nazi military leaders who were involved in the 
Stalingrad battle, particularly the commander of the Group B, M. Weichs and Army 
Group Don E. Manstein, and the chief of the General Staff of the Army (OKH) K. Zeitzler. 


Also invalid is Mellenthin's assertion that up to the end of November 1942, the 6th Army 
had a real opportunity to break out of the encirclement. Characteristically, even then 
Manstein did not believe in such a possibility recognizing that the 6th Army in order 
to break out of the ring of encirclement to the west or southwest would have to cross 
at least 150 km over open ground with exposed flanks and rears with the presence of 
strong Soviet troops on all sides. For this reason, to Zeitzler’s request in the morning 
of 24 November Manstein advised not issuing instructions for the 6th Army to break 
out of the encirclement until a relieving operation had been prepared by the Army Group 
Don. Hitler’s orders to Von Paulus on 24 November to hold Stalingrad were largely 
based on the advice given by Manstein. 7 


While Mellenthin and other bourgeois historians now criticize Von Paulus for “blind 
obedience," they do this clearly for the sake of declaring the Soviet Army's victory 


unnatural, in blaming one supposedly "insufficiently decisive" general. 
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Versions of the accidental nature of the Wehrmacht's defeat at Stalingrad are also 
supported by the English military historians A. Clark (in the section "Stalingrad" of 
the “Illustrated History of the World Wars" published in England under the editorship 
of A. Taylor in 1978) and D. Downing (in the work "The Devil's Virtuosos” published 
in New York in 1977 and devoted to praising the military art of the Nazi generals). 
Clark states that Stalingrad was not of important strategic significance, representing 
"nothing more than a geographic name on a map,” while the Germans during the period 
of the Stalingrad Battle simply became “hostages of their own propaganda which 
constantly and evermore tenaciously pointed to the importance of this battle."® He 
points out the short-sightedness of Von Paulus apparent in his resumption at the beginning 
of October 1942 of the offensive in Stalingrad in the aim of capturing all its territory. 
These battles in the course of which the Nazis did not succeed in fully taking the city 
were, Clark writes, "the fiercest" and "finally sapped the defensive might of the German 
troops in the south of Russia" and actually made the Soviet counteroffensive at Stalingrad 


possible. 9 


D. Downing places the basic blame for the defeat at Stalingrad on Hitler who supposedly 
even before the start of the Wehrmacht's summer offensive and then in the course of 
it made fundamental errors which led to a weakening of the assault grouping of the 
Nazi troops advancing on the southern wing of the Soviet-German Front. Downing does 
not provide anything new for this problem. But his aim is obvious: if supposedly Hitler's 
mistakes had not existed then the catastrophe at Stalingrad would not have occurred. 


Along with such a subjective factor as Hitler's "mistakes," Downing endeavors to also 
seek out "objective" factors which would support the idea voiced by him on the 
accidentalness of the Nazi defeat at Stalingrad. At times this approaches the bizarre. 
Thus, the author with full seriousness writes that in November 1942, the battleworthiness 
of the Nazi troops in the Stalingrad sector had been reduced because of mice. It turns 
out that in the 22d German Tank Division in the aim of camouflaging military equipment 
the tanks had been duy into the ground and covered on top with straw. The straw 
attracted the mice which, as Downing asserted, "with enormous, although unconscious 
loyalty to the Soviet cause gnawed through the rubber insulating on all electric wiring.” 
As a result, when the tanks had to be started up and sent out on 19 November to repel 
the Soviet counteroffensive, 31 out of the 104 combat vehicles were out of commission. 
Moreover, another 53 tanks broke down on the way to the deployment line due to the 


inability to cross deep snow. ! 9 


But, as we know, it was not the individual miscalculations of the Nazi Command or 
the severity of the climate which led to the defeat of the Wehrmacht at Stalingrad. 
The main reasons for the victory of the Soviet troops were their unshakable tenacity, 
mass heroism and increased military skill. "There can be no doubt,” emphasized I. V. 
Stalin, "that only the correct strategy of the Red Army Command and the flexible tactics 
of our line commanders could lead to such an outstanding fact as the encirclement and 
destruction of the enormous crack German Army consisting of 330,000 men...."!! The 
Battle of Stalingrad showed anew the advantayes of the Soviet state and social system, 
the correctness of the leadership of the nation and the Armed Forces by the Communist 
Party, the invincibility of Marxist-Leninist ideology and the sociopolitical unity of Soviet 
society as well as the enormous capabilities of its military organization. 


The American writer W. Kerr in his book "The Secret of Stalingrad” points to the great 
importance of the Stalingrad Battle and terms it "the greatest engagement of all times." 
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"The unforeseen consequences of Stalingrad,” he writes, "had a decisive impact not 
only on the war in the East, but also touched the war in the West." For Nazi Germany, 
his book emphasizes, Stalingrad marked a “defeat on the battlefield and the Third Reich 
could not recover from this defeat."'2 However, this book also doubts the legitimate 
nature of the Soviet Army's victory at Stalingrad. The "secret" of the Soviet victory 
at Stalingrad is seen by Kerr not in the able actions of the USSR Armed Forces, but 
rather in certain "secret reserves" in the Soviet strategic reserve army more than 1.5 
million men strong, the presence of which was supposedly a "complete surprise” for 
the Nazi Command and about which the Western Allies of the USSR knew nothing.! 5 
In basing himself on this false premise, Kerr concludes that if the military-political 
leadership of Germany had known about the existence of the "enormous" reserves of 
the Soviet Union, then it would not have undertaken an offensive in the summer of 1942, 
there would have been no Battle of Stalingrad and a victory for the USSR Armed Forces 


in it./ 4 


Thus, the Battle of Stalingrad and the victory of the Soviet troops in it is reduced by 
Kerr to a game of chance. In actuality, everything was not quite the way he tries to 
show it. The presence of strategic reserves in the Soviet Union in 1942 could not have 
been a "complete surprise" for the Nazi Command. Thus, at the end of August 1942, 
Nazi intelligence announced a soon-expected increase in the size of the Soviet troops 
by 1.4 million men.!> Of course, the German military leadership did not have accurate 
data on our reserves. The Soviet Command was able to mislead the enemy as to those 
sectors where our strategic reserves were being concentrated and this is already a 
manifestation of the advantage of Soviet military art over the enemy. 


Of definite interest are the methods of falsifying the Battle of Stalingrad employed 
by the West German historian J. Pickalkiewicz in his book "Stalingrad: The Anatomy 
of a Battle."'© This author appears in the guise of supposed objectivity and proves his 
views by a tendentious selection of facts. In detail, week by week, the author describes 
the course of the Battle of Stalingrad. Accordingly, to the number of weeks, the book 
has 30 chapters. They all are organized uniformly and consist of three sections. The 
first section is called "The Germans Announce,” the second is "The Soviets Announce,” 
while the third is "This is How It Really Was." The last section is made up of additional 
materials which supposedly objectively show the events occurring during the week. 
By such a strateygem, Pickalkiewicz endeavors to persuade the readers that he is not 
hiding anything from them and is showing the course of the battle dispassionately. In 
actuality, Pickalkiewicz's entire depiction of the Battle of Stalingrad is very partial. 


Pickalkiewicz's tendentiousness in the choice of materials is apparent in all the chapters. 
And particularly so in the last chapter of the book devoted to the concluding, 30th week 
(from 1 through 7 February 1943) of the Stalingrad Battle. Here the author follows 
the path of disseminating the lies of Nazi propaganda about the events which occurred 
at Stalingrad. Pickalkiewicz follows the same line in the third section where the 
materials given by him emphasize the “stubbornness” of the surrounded Nazi troops 


and their “loyalty” to military duty.! ® 


The heroes of Stalingrad are well known to the world. But these were not the soldiers 
of the Nazi Wehrmacht as Pickalkiewicz and others assert, but rather the Soviet soldiers 
who on the banks of the Volga were defending their socialist motherland against the 


Nazi invaders. 
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Thus, bourgeois historians employ diverse procedures to falsify the Battle of Stalingrad, 
focusing their main efforts on understating the legitimate defeat of the Wehrmacht 
on the Volga and underplaying the true sources of the Soviet Army's victory. But no 
matter how hard the ideologists of imperialism endeavor to distort the history of the 
battle on the Volga, they are unable to conceal the truth of the immortal feat by the 


Soviet soldiers in Stalingrad. 


The truth about Stalingrad became known to the world even in the war years. The 
prominent American politician Joseph E. Davies who visited Moscow in May 1943 stated 
to representatives of the Soviet press: "Your Stalingrad is immortal. It is an example 
of that struggle which has been waged by other cities, large and small, where the Soviet 
people, in being subjected to similar hardships, have covered themselves with undying 
glory."'9 At present, the world historical importance of the Battle of Stalingrad is 
recognized by all progressive mankind. It has become a symbol of the unflinching courage 
and self-sacrifice of the Soviet soldiers and a vivid example of the high military art 
of our military leaders. It has shown the fundamental advantages of the socialist social 
and state system. No falsifiers of history will succeed in obscuring the greatness of 
the feat at Stalingrad. 
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COMBINED-ARMS TRAINING FOR WARSAW PACT FORCES REVIEWED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 12, Dec 82 (signed to 
press 26 Nov 82) pp 61-66 


{Article by Candidate of Military Sciences Coi N. Voloshin and Col V. Kolesov under 
the heading "In the Armies of the Socialist Countries": “Combined Exercises—The Highest 
and Most Effective Form of Training the Staffs and Troops of the Warsaw Pact Armies") 


[Text] The experience of history shows that one of the basic factors determining victory 
has always been a high level of troop training conforming to the demands of waging 
war. "The best army, the most dedicated persons to the cause of the revolution,” 
emphasized V.I. Lenin, "will be immediately exterminated by the enemy if they are 
not sufficiently armed, suppiied...and trained."! 


At present, the timeliness and urgency of the problem of training armies have increased 
significantly. In the first place, this is due te the fact that while previously the flaws 
in the training of personnel could to some degree be eliminated in the course of a war, 
although this did involve excess losses in personnel and military equipment, in a modern 
war such a possibility is virtually excluded. Secondly, as weaponry has developed and 
its destructive capabilities increased, it is all the more difficult to bring the training 
Situation closer to actual combat. Thirdly and more importantly, combat operations 
themselves have become much more complicated. 


Over the years of the existence of the Warsaw Pact, on the territories of all the allied 
nations a number of joint exercises has been carried out. They all have differed in 
purpose, aims, tasks, spatial scope and the number of men and equipment participating 
in them. 


Large joint command, staff and troop exercises began to be conducted by the Joint 
Warsaw Pact Armed Forces in 1961. In the course of them important tasks were carried 
out in improving the methods of collective defense for the socialist countries. The 
conducting of such exercises became possible due to the increased level of operational 
training of the leadership, the staffs and to the further strengthening of military 
cooperation. Under plans of the Joint Command, such major joint exercises ani maneuvers 
were conducted as "October Storm" (1965), "Vitava" (1966), "Maneuver" (1967), "Thdope” 
(1967), "“Oder—Neisse," "Fraternity in Arms,” "Union," "Friendship," and "Shield" 


(1969-1982). 2 
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Over the period of military cooperation among the fraternal armies, the practice of 
conducting joint exercises has also involved the tactical level, particularly the broadening 
of their range from the company to the divisional, inclusively. Starting in 1975, the 
Joint Armed Forces have conducted joint regimental tactical exercises, including 


exercises with field firing. 


The joint exercises of the allied armies are carried out exclusively in the aim of 
maintaining the readiness of the Joint Armed Forces to repel aggression on the proper 
level and in no instance have the nature of a demonstrating of military might. 


In the course of the exercises, under conditions as close as possible to actual combat, 
all the basic questions are actually worked through as related to the preparation and 
conduct of joint military operations by coalition groupings. The complete training of 
the commanders, staffs, troops and forces is tested and improved, the methods of 
conducting operations and combat actions are studied, combat experience is exchanged, 
high moral-political and combat qualities of internationalist fighters are formed in 
the men and other problems are solved. The basic merit of the joint exercises is that 
in the course of them the principle is realized of preparing each allied army and the 
Joint Armed Forces as a whole, in learning what is essential in a war. 


The commanders during the exercises improve the methods for preparing the operations 
and combat actions and the work methods in taking sound decisions, setting tasks for 
subordinates, organizing and maintaining close cooperation, controlling the troops and 
forces and organizing all types of operational (combat), technical and rear support. 
The exercises involving the troops make it possible for the command to actually work 
out the questions of organizing attack groupings, repelling aggression and defeating 
the enemy, and carrying out regroupings. They can better study and more fully consider 
the specific features of the national field forces, formations and units and objectively 
assess their training level. The complex situation created in the exercises contributes 
to the forming in the command personnel of such valuable qualities as independence, 
decisiveness and the ability to find a way out of a difficult situation and to impose one’s 


will and tactics on the “enemy.” 


Such exercises provide favorable opportunities for improving the training of the staffs 
of all levels and their teamwork. The increased amount of information, its rapid 
obsolescence, the necessity of considering a multiplicity of factors which influence 
the conduct of combat operations as well as the importance of carrying out various 
calculations place new, higher demands on the staffs as the basic control bodies. The 
executing of these tasks is also best ensured in joint exercises. The staffs train in 
collecting, generalizing and analyzing the situational data, in preparing conclusions 
for the taking of sound decisions by the commanders, the prompt issuing of tasks to 
the troops, the planning of operations and combat actions, the organizing and 
implementing of control of execution, the providing of aid to subordinates as well as 
in Carrying out other measures. 


It is also very important that the command and control bodies in the joint exercises 
gain good practice in studying the probable enemy, its composition, condition, views 
on the use of armed forces in a war as well as the possible nature of operations in a 
theater of war, in assessing and analyzing the development of military events, in 
anticipating the occurrence of crisis situations, the early taking of measures to weaken 
their consequences as well as in carrying out tasks posed in line with a suddenly changing 
situation. In them, an opportunity is provided to profoundly and thoroughly work out 
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such questions as repelling enemy strikes, conducting offensive actions, planning marches 
under difficult conditions, the use of various landing forces, the coordinating of efforts 
of the allied troops and navies, their complete logistical support and so forth. 


Joint exercises serve as a higher schooling in improving the field, air and sea skills of 
the subunits, units and ships. in them the personnel, in working in a difficult situation, 
on diverse terrain, during the day and at night and in various weather conditions, masters 
the weapons and military equipment assigned to them and learns to be victorious over 
a strong, technically well-equipped enemy and to master the art of conducting modern 
combat with the full employment of the combat capabilities of the weapons. 


In exercises, particularly those with field firing, good conditions are created for achieving 
an organic unity of movement and fire, hitting the targets with the first round and at 
maximum range, maneuvering in the aim of attacking the most vulnerable place in the 
enemy battle formation and improving the tactical and weapons training of the subunits 
and units. 


Exceptionally important is the role of joint exercises in improving the entire system 
of cooperation. The organization of cooperation under modern conditions is characterized 
by definite complexity. 


It is even more difficult to solve this problem when combat operations are conducted 
jointly by several allied armies. This is caused by the national features of the armies, 
by the level of their training, by the degree of technical equipping, by the presence 
of a language barrier and by other factors. 


Joint exercises make it possible to work through the questions of cooperation most 
completely and thoroughly. In the course of thein the commanders and staffs gain 
practical skills in coordinating efforts between the allied armies, the armed services, 
the field forces, formations and units, the assault groupings, the elements of the 
operational and combat configuration of the troops and forces and the bodies of technical 
and rear support in the interests of carrying out common tasks. 


The Joint Military Command in the course of the exercises gives great attention not 
only to working out the questions of organizing and maintaining cooperation, but also 
to its rapid recovery in the event of disruption. The experience of exercises convinces 
one that the successful solving of these problems depends largely upon the exchange 
of operational groups, upon well organized reciprocal information and dependable 
communications. 


The joint exercises are also very beneficial for increasing the professional skill of the 
generals, admirals and officers in command and control of the troops and naval forces, 
with the role of these constantly growing. The experience of the battles and engagements 
of previous wars teaches one that it is possible to have the most advanced weapons 
and well trained personnel, but if control and command are lost, then their combat 
capabilities remain untilized and the carrying out of the missions will be jeopardized. 
For precisely this reason, the problem of improving troop control is of important 
significance in the entire training system of the Joint Armed Forces. 


The questions of control are most effectively worked out in joint exercises in those 
instances when a complex dynamic situation is created requiring from the commanders 
and staffs and ability to rapidly assess the developing situation, to respond promptly 
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to abrupt changes in the situation, to promptly take sound decisions as well as to correctly 
set and adjust the combat tasks for subordinate, attached and supporting troops. 
Moreover, the exercises provide an opportunity for the commanders and staffs to be 
visibly convinced of the soundness of the decisions taken. 


Troop control is inconceivable without communications which are its material basis. 
In the exercises where they work on the methods for the skillful, rapid and dependable 
connecting of communications equipment and check cut the coordination of the 
communications centers of the control posts of the units and formations in the fraternal 
armies, the appropriate officials gain good practical experience in using various types 
of communications equipment and improve their skills in troop leadership under the 
conditions of the failure of individual elements (links) in the control system, the moving 
of control posts and the carrying out of communications traffic in a difficult radio 


electronic situation. 


The exercises help to overcome the language barrier, the consequences of which, as 
experience shows, are particularly tangible under the conditions of a fluid and dynamic 


situation. 


The importance of the joint exercises is also that they act as a testing range for scientific 
research, a connecting link between theory and practice and the basic way for testing 
in peacetime the correctness of theoretical concepts. From the experience of them, 
it is possible to objectively assess the viability of theory, to detect weak points in troop 
training, to spot trends in the development of military affairs and to determine the 
optimum areas for realizing the achievements of military thought in the interests of 
increasing the combat might of the Joint Armed Forces. 


Along with the improving of the methods for preparing and conducting combat operations, 
the exercises make it possible to study and develop the organizational structure of the 
troops, to determine the most rational balance of the armed services and branches of 
troops, to test the combat capabilities of the weapons and military equipment and seek 
out ways for further improving communications and automating troop control. 


As a result of joint exercises, new theoretical provisions are worked out and practical 
recommendations elaborated and the Joint and national commands arrive at uniform 
views on the fundamental questions of military art, the theory and practice of troop 
training and indoctrination. In addition, they make it possible to promptly adjust the 
training programs considering the development of military affairs, the existing demands, 
the pending tasks and the changing military-political situation as well as coordinate 
the development plans of the fraternal armies. 


As is known, instruction is more effective if it is inseparably linked to indoctrination. 
Joint exercises make it possible to best create for the trainees high combat tension 
and in the process of these various difficulties and surprises occur characteristic for 
a real combat situation. Under such conditions the men of different nationalities more 
successfully develop the required moral-combat and psychological qualities, a feeling 
of confidence in one’s comrades in arms is developed as well as the ability to endure 
physical and psychological stresses, to maintain the capacity to work for an extended 
time, not to lose self-possession and to mobilize in oneself the inner forces for carrying 


out the set tasks. 
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In the course of exercises, opportunities are created to indoctrinate the servicemen 
in a spirit of patriotism and internationalism. In the process of them the men become 
aware that military service is essential, that they must be constantly ready to defend 
the socialist victories. Lenin's teachings on the defense of the victories of socialism 
serve as the basis for developing in the personnel of the fraternal armies such qualities 
as ideological conviction in the justness of the common cause, class hate for the enemy 
and a high feeling of responsibility for the defense of the socialist system. In the joint 
exercises the men and commanders from the armies of the various states always endeavor 
to help one another. Thus, in the exercises Friendship-82, the Czechoslovak helicopter 
pilots Majs K. Kozisek and S. Jasso and a group of Soviet helicopter pilots headed by 
Maj A. Pleshanov worked closely with the motorized rifle and tank troops ==4 successfully 


carried out the set tasks. 3 


In the exercises Shield-82, in acting in a single comba’ formation, excellent cooperation 
was shown by the subunits of Bulgarian tank troops commanded by Capt G. Kharalampiev, 
the Soviet tank and motorized rifle troops of Sr Lt A. Volokhin and Capt P. Markeyev, 
the motorized rifle troops of the Bulgarian People’s Army of Sr Lt T. Vasilev and the 
GDR People's Army Lt Col H. Stenzel. “ 


The joint exercises, as a higher form of training the staffs and the troops, make it possible 
to strengthen the combat readiness of the troops and naval forces, to follow the 
conformity of their state to modern demands, to work out complex questions of all-round 
support for combat operations, to fruitfully and effectively exchange advanced experience 
in personnel training and indoctrination as well as carry out other important tasks. 


The diversity of questions and tasks carried out in joint exercises helps to improve the 
combat training and organize cooperation as well as strengthen friendship between 
the men of the fraternal countries. This is confirmed by the high praise which has been 
given by the mininsters of defense from the fraternal armies to this for “ instruction. 


For example, the USSR Minister of Defense, Mar SU D.F. Ustinov, emphasized: "A 
major role is played by joint exercises where our men learn the difficult and complex 
art of being victorious and strengthen their international friendship. All of this helps 
to further raise the combat capability of our armies, to strengthen their combat skill 
and to improve moral and political unity.” > 


The particular importance of the joint exercises can also be seen from the fact that 
their preparation and conduct are directed by the ministers of defense, the 
commander-in-chief and chief of staff of the Joint Armed Forces of the Warsaw Pact 
States and other senior officials. In particular, the exercise Fraternity in Arms-80 
was directed by the GDR Minister of National Defense, Army Gen H. Hoffmann, the 
exercise Alliance-81 by the Commander-in-Chief of the Joint Armed Forces, Mar SU 
V.G. Kulikov, the exercise Friendship-82 by the Polish Deputy Minister of National 
Defense and Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Joint Armed Forces, Armor Gen 
E. Molczik and the exercise Shield-82 by the Bulgarian Minister of National Defense, 


Army Gen D. Dzhurov. 


The command of the aggressive NATO bloc also gives great importance to joint exercises, 
considering them a basic form in training the troops, officers and staffs of the NATO 
armies. The bloc's leadership views joint exercises not only as a most important form 
for increasing the combat might of its military organization, but also as an effective 
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means for testing its readiness to carry out the aggressive plans for the pretenders 
to world domination. Thus, they have the nature of militaristic preparations and the 
showing of strength and are aimed against the socialist states. In essence, they are 


a rehearsal for the planned aggression. 


In the NATO Armed Forces, the number of conducted exercises, their scale and the 


composition of the involved troops have been continuously growing. Suffice it to say 
that in 1973-1978, each year they annually conducted 160-180 various exercises and 
maneuvers.© There has been a tendency for their number and scope to increase in recent 
years. Indicative is the composition of the men and equipment involved in the exercises. 
For example, the exercises Autumn Forge-80 involved over 300,000 servicemen, 15,000 
tanks and armored personnel carriers, 2,000 combat aircraft and around 500 ships of 
all the NATO countries.’ A significant portion of the exercises is conducted in direct 
proximity to the frontiers of the socialist commonwealth. 


The Warsaw Pact countries, in undertaking constructive steps aimed at improving the 
military-political situation in the world, at the same time are forced to strengthen 
their defense potential. As long as the NATO bloc exists and it continues to increase 
its military potential in its desire to achieve military superiority, the Warsaw Pact 
states will take all the necessary measures for mz itaining their defense capability 


on a proper level. 


"The prime concern of our party," stated the General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, Comrade Yu. V. Andropov, at the November (1982) Plenum of the CPSU 
Central Committee, “will be to strengthen the socialist commonwealth. In unity lies 
our strength and the guarantee for the ultimate success even in the most serious trials.” 


The joint exercises conducted by the armies of the fraternal nations make a significant 
contribution to improving the defense of socialist victories, to strengthening friendship 
and to patriotic and international indoctrination of the military and workers of the 
Warsaw Pact states. 
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COMMENTARY ON U.S., BRITISH USE OF DECEPTION IN WORLD WAR II 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 12, Dec 82 (signed 
to press 26 Nov 82) pp 67-73 


[Article by Col Gen V. Meshcheryakov under the heading "In Foreign Armies”: 
"Deception in the Operations of the U.S. and British Armed Forces in World War II"] 


[Text] In World War II great attention was paid to the questions of deception 
["“maskirovka") as one of the most important types of support for troop combat activities. 
By deception one understood a range of measures aimed at confusing the enemy about 
one’s ‘rue intentions on the eve and in the course of the war and the plans for the 
Organizational development, composition, condition and combat capabilities of the 
armed forces, their groupings and operational plans. In terms of scaie and the nature 
of tasks, deception was divided into strategic, operational and tactical. Its aim was 
to achieve surprise in troop and naval actions. 


The theoretical bases of operational deception abroad were worked out even in the 
prewar period. In the course of World War II these underwent further development. 
Thus, in 1940, the English general A. Wavell in his memorandum established the need 
to create a special body for working out plans, coordinating and conducting operations 


to mislead the enemy. 


In the spring of 1941, under the personal staff of the English Prime Minister W. Churchill, 
a special body was established known as the London Coordination Committee (LCC) 
the aim of which was to work out and implement special operations to mislead the 
Nazi leadership on the strategic plans of the Allies against Germany. A characteristic 
example of deception was the measures to prepare and conduct the operation by English 
forces under the code name of Torch in North Africa in October-November 1942. In 
the course of this operation the plan was to capture beachheads on the territory of 
Morocco, Alyeria and Tunisia and then in cooperation with the 8th British Army 
operating in Egypt and Libya to defeat the Italo-German troops on the African continent. 


As a cover for Operation Torch the pian was to make a landing in the north of France 
fa raid on Dieppe) in order to divert a »vortion of the German forces from the 
Mediterranean and to “prove” to the Soviet Union that the opening of a second front 
in Europe was impossible in 1942-1943. 


The preparation for the cover started with a broadcast by BBC warning the French 
people that it was dangerous ‘to be in the northern regions of the nation due to the 











forthcoming combat operations there. It was announced that the USSR and Great 
Britain had agreed to open a second front in 1942.! In addition, rumors of the pending 
invasion were disseminated through the press, agents and diplomatic channels. The 
Vatican was "informed" that the invasion would occur in the area of Pas de Calais. 
For this reason, the Vatican urged all believers to leave the possible area of combat 
operations. All summer English aircraft made flights over French and Belgian territory. 
Sabotage was carried out widely on the French coast. 


As a result, even in March 1942, the Nazi command began building the so-called Atlantic 
_ Rampart and on 9 July the Fuhrer announced that an Allied landing in the north of 

France was possibile and, consequently, the necessity had arisen of reinforcing the 
German troops in this area. On 14 August in the area of the port of Dieppe, a landing 
commenced under the plan of Operation Jubilee. As was assumed, it was a complete 
failure. But the deception measures had misled the enemy and had forced the Nazi 
leadership to keep a portion of its forces in France. This made it easier for the Allies 
to carry out the tasks in the Mediterranean where in 1941-1942 the situation was not 
developing in favor of the English. 


In October 1942, English troops under the command of Gen Montgomery had begun 
to carry out the El-Alamein Offensive Operation (Lightfoot) in the course of which, 
together with Operation Torch the expelling of the Italo-German troops from Africa 
was to be completed. According to the plan for this operation, the main thrust was 
to be made on the right (northern) flank by the XXX Corps. The X Tank Corps made 
up the second echelon and was to crush the enemy tank forces. An auxiliary thrust 
was to be made on the southern flank with the forces of the XIII Corps. The start 
of the offensive was planned for the night of 23-24 October. Bertran was the name 
given to the deception plan to cover Operation Lightfoot. It pursued two goals: to 
achieve surprise and to force the enemy to keep its reserve, the 2lst Tank Division, 
as long as possible on the southern flank and thereby ensure a maximum advantage 
in tanks in the sector of the main thrust. The deception measures should persuade 
the German Command that the English would go over to an offensive not on 23 October, 
but on 7 November, their main forces were concentrated in the south and a subsidiary 
strike was planned in the north; in addition, an amphibious landing was being prepared 
for the German rear. For these purposes, the English prepared an area for the concealed 
concentration of the X Tank Corps by the spur‘ous enlarging of the supply depot in 
the surroundings of El-Imayid(18 km to the east of El-Alamein). In addition to the 
existing real structures on an area of 10 x 25 km in size close to the roads they erected 
a number of false depot structures and here were located real combat equipment as 
well as dummies of tanks and other weapons. 


Some 5 days before the start of the offensive, the X Tank Corps openly began moving 
southwest and positioned itself in three temporary concentration areas which were 
echeloned from the northeast to the southwest and externally proved that the corps 
would operate on the left (southern) flank. But during the 3 last days before the 
offensive, the tank units were shifted to the spurious area, the tanks took up the places 
of the dummies and these were shifted to the places of the departed tanxs. The move 
was made along a single route, in a single track, and the German air reconnaissance 
was unable to detect any changes in the position of the English troops. In order to 
further persuade the enemy that the X Tank Corps would operate on the left flank, 
the English maintained the entire communications system of the disbanned 8th Tank 


Division. 
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To ensure concealment in concentrating artillery in the sector of the main thrust, 
two areas were prepared in which, along with real guns and self-propelled artillery 
mounts, intentionally poorly made dummies were emplaced so that the enemy would 
discover them and decide that they were endeavoring to deceive it and cause the enemy 
to believe that the main forces were being concentrated on the right flank. After 
the Germans had repeatedly photographed the artillery concentration areas from the 
air, the dummies were replaced by real artillery systems. 


In order to force the enemy to believe that the basic tank grouping was being 
concentrated on the southern flank, in the zone of the XIII Corps a false supply depot 
was created and a dummy water line "laid." The pace of the spurious work was set 
in such a manner that the construction of the latter [the pipeline] commenced on 
26 September could be completed only at the beginning of November. 


Moreover, through various channels false rumors were widely spread on the forthcoming 
conference of the superior English command personnel in Cairo on the day the offensive 
was to start. In order to give this verisimilitude, rooms were reserved in Cairo hotels 
and the unexpected "appearance of Gen Montgomery" was organized in the area of 
Cairo. 


In the aim of simulating an amphibious landing operation, several hours prior to the 
start of the offensive, in the German rear four torpedo launches made a show of force 
off the coast. Sometime later, the English aviation suddenly began bombing the coast 
and the troops in the interior and dropped illuminating bombs while the long-range 
artillery shelled heavily. The boats illuminated by German searchlights were forced 
to retreat to sea, taking cover behind a dense smokescreen. Soon thereafter, the enemy 
heard a roar of motors, the thunder of anchor chains and the thuds of large-caliber 
naval artillery. Colored lights burst in the sky. The alarmed Germans immediately 
raised all available aviation into the air and deployed the 90th Motorized Division 
to defend the coast. When the smoke dissipated, instead of a powerful enemy they 
discovered only several old decrepit hulls and on them amplifiers with loudspeakers. 


The conducted measures made it possible to achieve complete surprise in the offensive 
and mislead the enemy on the sector of the main thrust and thereby ensure the piecemeal 


deafeat of the German tank forces. 


The Solo-:1 Deception Operation, worked out to cover Operation Torch by confusing 
the enemy on the place the troop ships would land on continental Europe and the time 
of their setting to sea, was also successfully carried out. After the convoys had left 
for the Atlantic, the second part of the plan for this operation, Solo-II, went into effect. 
This was to convince Hitler that the Allies were planning to land in Dakar (West Africa). 
The Germans stationed up to 40 submarines between Gibraltar and Dakar. However, 
they were suddenly shifted to a convoy of transport vessels traveling from England 
to the United States while at that time an armada of vessels passed through the Straits 
of Gibraltar carrying 200,000 soldiers and combat equipment onboard. The men and 
equipment were landed without interference at the designated places. 


In the given instance, deception played a positive role in the success of the 
Anglo-American Allies, but the main reason was that the basic attention of the Nazi 
leadership was focused on the Eastern Front where the Battle of Stalingrad was 
underway. By November 1942, 266 divisions were fighting on the Soviet-German Front, 
including 193.5 German ones, while on the other fronts the Germans had 71 divisions 
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(35 in France, Belgium and the Netherlands, 14 in Denmark and Norway, 7 in the Balkans 
and 15 in Germany, Poland, Austria and Czechoslovakia). 2 


Under these conditions, the Allies in the Anti-Nazi Coalition obtained every opportunity 
to carry out their obligations and open up a second front in Western Europe. But the 
United States and Great Britain as before were counting on the mutual exhaustion 
of the USSR and Germany. Churchill and Roosevelt agreed in May 1943 in Washington 
that the opening of the second front would be moved to 1944. 


On 12 February 1944, the staff of the Commander-in-Chief of the allied expeditionary 
forces in Europe (COSSAC) finally set the date and the goal of the operation to open 
up a second front under the code name Overlord. In preparing for this operation, great 
attention was given to achieving surprise for the landing forces. 


The active elaboration of measures to conceal the plan for Overlord started at the 
beginning of 1943. The plan for operational deception was given the code name of 
the Jael Plan (subsequently, Bodyguard). It envisaged the following: active intelligence 
activities to provide the Allied Command with accurate data on Hitler's plans, on the 
defensive structures of the Atlantic Rampart and on the number and grouping of German 
troops; by constant counterintelligence activities to eliminate the German espionage 
network in Europe and on U.S. territory and to prevent the leaking of secret information; 
by maximum use of the Resistance groups in the occupied countries to intensify acts 
of sabotage and diversion; by active propaganda to isolate Hitler from the German 
people; by carrying out deception operations to confuse the enemy and to conceal 
from it the true scale of the landing operation, the time and place of the landing. 


Simultaneously with the working out of the Jael Plan, a series of feints was carried 
out in the aim of concealing Allied intentions in the Mediterranean and above all a 
landing on the island of Sicily. For covering up the landing on this island (Operation 
Husky) a deception plan was worked out under the code name of Trojan Horse, the 
main aim of which was to persuade Hitler that they were planning to land in two areas: 
in Greece to prepare a strike across the Balkans and on the island of Sardinia to prepare 
for an invasion of Southern France. 


The particular Mincemeat Plan was the basic part of the overall Trojan Horse Plan. 
In accord with this, off the coast of Spain the body of an English naval officer was 
dropped carrying "secret documents" from which it was clear that the Allied landing 
on the island of Sicily was an effective deception measure while in reality the landing 
was being prepared for the island of Sardinia and Greece. The "documents" reached 
Berlin. The German Staff believed them. In a letter to Mussolini, Hitler announced 
that he was concerned not by the opening of a second front in 1943, but rather by the 
possible landing of the Allies in the Balkans.’ For even greater persuasiveness, another 
body of an English serviceman was dropped off the shores of Sardinia. The "documents" 
found on it belonged to a member of a small diversionary group which was reconnoitering 
the Sardinian coast. Simultaneously, false data on the intensions of the Allies to land 
in Greece were passed via the Spanish ambassador in London to the Spanish minister 
of foreign affairs. The deception was successful and on 9-10 May, the Allies without 


hinderance landed their troops on the island of Sicily. 


Important deception measures were carried out in Ankara in 1943. English intelligence 
had succeeded in "feeding" the Germans a number of authentic secret and top-secret 
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documents. These disclosed certain aspects of the Overlord Plan and the Allied strategic 
plans for the concluding stage of the war. However, Hitler, considering these documents 
spurious, did not believe them. Nevertheless, two basic results were achieved: the 
Germans received proof of the strength of the Allies and their intention to finally 
open a second front. Himmler via Schellenberg began talks in Stockholm about 
concluding a peace without Hitler. Troops were reinforced in Southeast Europe. 


In revealing the code name of the operation to land troops in France, the Allies lost 
nothing since from September 1943 Overlord became the code name of all 
operational-strategic operations in Western Europe. Immediately the operation of 
a landing on the Atlantic coast of France, that is, the naval part of Overlord, was 
given the code name Neptune and this, in the opinion of the Allies, provided its secrecy. 


The Jael Plan was renamed Bodyguard. It included a number of measures to confuse 
the enemy on the true intentions of the Allies in Northwestern Europe for 1944. This 
plan pursued two goals. In the first place, in employing a range of deception measures, 
to force the Nazi command to spread out its resources so that by the start of the landing 
the enemy would not have sufficient forces in Normandy. Secondly, to prevent the 
Carrying out of retaliatory measures by undermining and destabilizing the system of 
communications, supply and control as well as the enemy intelligence network. 


The defeat of the Nazi troops on the Soviet-German Front in 1943 led to an abrupt 
change in the military-strategic and political situation in the world. This forced the 
Allies to agree to the need to open a second front in the north of France in 1944. As 
a result, the basic aim of the measures to deceive the enemy also changed. Now the 
basic aim of the Bodyguard Plan was to force Hitler to withdraw as many troops as 


possible from France. 


For achieving these aims, the Bodyguard Plan provided for the elaboration of a 
close-to-real plan for combat operations which the Nazi Command could believe, but 
which would mislead it as to the time and place of the landing. For this it was essential 


to convince the enemy that: 


1. The Allies supposedly intended to defeat Germany by intensifying bombing of 
objectives on German territory. For this reason, their landing in France would start 
not before July. Because of this, the shifting of German troops in the aim of reinforcing 
defenses in any area of Western Europe was ill-advised. 


2. The Allies planned to start combat operations in different points of Norway in the 
spring of 1944 in the aim of forcing Sweden to join them and thus gain an opportunity 
to use its ports and airfields for covering a summer landing in Denmark. 


3. The Allies would need at least 50 divisions for carrying out a landing operation 
in France. Neither the men nor the equipment for the landing would be ready before 
summer.* Since an Allied landing in France was possible only at the end of the summer, 
their basic efforts in the spring would be aimed at the Balkans. 


4. The USSR could not commence a summer offensive before the end of July. 


Of undoubted interest is the organizing of wide-scale deception for the preparation 
and execution of the largest amphibious landing operation of World War II in Normandy 
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(under the Neptune Plan). Due to the successfully executed measures for surprise 
and deception under the Fortitude Plan, the Allies succeeded in concealing from the 
enemy the area of the amphibious landing as well as the time for the start of the landing 


operation. 


The Fortitude Deception Plan consisted of two parts: Fortitude North and Fortitude 
South. Its implementation was to start on 18 June 1943. The plan of Fortitude North 
was to persuade the enemy that the Allied troop landing would be carried out in Norway. 
The purpose of the operation was to hold 27 enemy divisions in Denmark, Norway and 
Finland waiting for the Anglo-American-Russian landing. Since the forces for carrying 
out this operation did not exist in Europe, the appearance of their existence was to 
be created. For the Germans the story was put out that a non-existant 4th English 
Army, non-existant Russian forces together with a real U.S. XV Corps were ready 


to invade Norway. 


The aim of the plan of Fortitude South was to confuse the enemy on the number of 
Allied troops and the supposed landing places in Northern France. The purpose was 
to suggest to the German Command that in Southwest England the U.S. lst Army Group 
had been deployed-consisting of 50 divisions and prepared to land in the area of Pas 
de Calais (Operation Quicksilver). Thus, the Allies planned on holding the strongest 
German 15th Army in this area. Component parts of Operation Fortitude South were 
the particular operations of Ironside and Vendetta designed, respectively, to hold the 
lst German Army in the area of Bordeaux by threatening a landing from the Bay of 
Biscay and the 19th Army in the area of Marseille. 


According to Allied intelligence data, the German Command was expecting a landing 
in the area of Pas de Calais and this was confirmed by the strengthening of fortifications 
and the concentrating of troops in this sector. Since the Allied Command assumed 
that it would be impossible to conceal the preparations for the invasion of Northern 
France, the basic portion of the deception was to mislead the enemy about the time, 


place and scope of the operation. 


The Fortitude Plan envisaged the broad use of dummies for visual deception. While 
the invasion forces were being concentrated in Southwest England, spurious areas for 
the concentration of troops and naval forces were being created in the area of Pas 
de Calais. Dummy aircraft were set up on previously unused airfields. Dummy landing 
vessels including inflated rubber or canvas ones on rafts appeared in bays and river 
mouths. Blackout violations were used to simulate "signs of life" at these places. 
Rubber models of various military equipment were transported in large amounts into 


this area. 


The German air reconnaissance was allowed during the day to observe troops marching 
toward the landing vessels. However, it did not see the troops return at night to the 
previous place in order to repeat the same march on the following day. The Germans 
had the impression of the accumulating of forces in the vessel loading areas. However, 
visual deception alone was not sufficient and the Allied Command located a false staff 
of the lst American Army Group in the area of Dover. Lt Gen G. Patton who was 
well known in Germany was appointed as the commander of the non-existant army 
group. The Germans were persuaded that Patton would be in the main sector of the 


invasion. 
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Carefully organized radio traffic between the real staff in Portsmouth and the false 
staff of the lst Army Group played an important role in simulating the concentration 
of forces of the lst Army Group and their preparations for the invasion. 


The command of the Allied troops under‘~ok measures to prevent the leaking of 
information about the preparations for the operation. At the start of March, the English 
War Cabinet banned the unauthorized entry or leaving of the local population from 
the areas where the troops were being concentrated and trained. It also restricted 
postal and telegraph communications with the troops. From 6 April in England leaves 
were canceled for servicemen. The diplomatic representatives of the neutral and 
Allied states (with the exception of the USSR, the United States and British Dominions) 
as of 15 April were prevented from leaving England without special permission, they 
were unable to send or receive uncensored messages by telegraph or diplomatic mail 
as well as receive couriers from abroad. © 


Not long before the landing the Allies carried out Operation Copperhead in the course 
of which a double of Gen Montgomery feigned his presence in Spain. This was to 
persuade the Nazi Command that Montgomery was not in England and for this reason 
there would be no landing by Allied troops in the north of France at the beginning 


of June. 


As a result of the measures carried out, at the end of May the Allies had succeeded 

in convincing Germany that around 100 divisions tad been depleyed.in England, including __ 
seven or eight airborne ones. Hitler assumed that the landing could start in Normandy ie 
or Brittany, however the main thrust would be made in the area of Pas de Calais. But 

on 4 and then on 6 June, on the day it was to start, the Fuhrer stated that the basic 
place of the Allied landing would be Normandy. For this reason fortification work 

was intensified there. But for another 6 days, the troops remained in Pas de Calais 
waiting for a second major Allied landing operation. 


The given examples of strategic deception carried out in the U.S. and British Armed 
Forces in World War II show that the main purpose was to achieve surprise which is 
viewed by Western military specialists as one of the basic principles in conducting 


a war.’ 


The foreign manuals emphasize that the task of deception is to provide the enemy 
commander with "information" on the basis of which he would take a decision 
advantageous to the other side. To do this it is essential to have a profound knowledge 
of the enemy intelligence and information system and its means of intelligence. It 
is also recommended that the leadership and command personnel be studied, that is, 
to know the way of thinking of specific individuals, their character, habits and so forth.° 


The postwar activities of the U.S. and NATO military-political leadership shows that 
the organization of deception measures has assumed a leading role not only in the 
military, but also the political area. The U.S. administration under the cover of the 
false slogan of the “Soviet military threat" is rapidly increasing its nuclear missile 
potential and is hatching plans for unleashing a new world nuclear war against the 
USSR and the other nations of the socialist commonwealth. Under these conditions, 
exceptionally high vigilance is required from the Soviet people and particularly from 
the men of the Soviet Army and Navy. 
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MILITARY HISTORY: WARTIME STRATEGY OF ANCIENT STATES REVIEWED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 12, Dec 82 (signed to 
press 26 Nov 82) pp 74-80 


[Article by Candidate of Military Sciences, Docent, Col (Ret) I. Kravchenko under the 
heading "Scientific Papers": "Characteristic Traits of Strategy in the Wars of 
Slaveholding States"] 


[Text] The long age of slaveholding societies | abounds in bloody wars which were waged 
in the aim of plundering and enslaving other peoples. These were predatory, unjust 
wars which were the continuation of the policy of slaveholders by violent methods. 
By wars an influx of free manpower was basically achieved. These were slaves without 
which the slaveholding society could not exist. At that time, due to the necessary 
_resistance to predatory wars, wars of another sort also arose and these were just, 
liberation wars. In both a role was played-by-economic and moral factors as well as 

the dependence of troop morale upon the nature of war. eens 


In the course of the armed struggle, a military organization of slaveholding states arose 
and military art was established and achieved a certain level (in the form of strategy 
and tactics). Later this had a marked influence upon the military art of subsequent 
eras. Its individual principles (selecting the direction of the main thrust, the massing 
of men and weapons, surprise, close cooperation between the branches of troops and 
others) have remained unchanged up to the present. The aim of this article is to show 
from historical examples the characteristic traits of strategy in the wars of a slaveholding 


society. 


The development of military strategy, like military art as a whole, began in deep antiquity 
simultaneously with the dividing of society into classes and the rise of armies and wars. 
This process reflected the state of the productive forces in one or another socioeconomic 
formation and was directly dependent upon it. Thus, in the period of early slaveholding 
states, particularly in the first stage of their existence, the economy of the slaveholding 
society made it possible to have only comparatively small armies (from several thousand 
to several tens of thousands of men). At that time, strategy provided for the carrying 
out of the simplest tasks since wars in a majority of instances were "slave hunting” 
and had the nature of improvised military raids by some peoples against others in the 
aim of plundering the countries and taking prisoners. 


With the growth of production and the population, with the increased size of the armies 
and the improved weapons and acquired military experience, the military capabilities 
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of the early slaveholding states grew and the tasks and functions of strategy as the 
highest area of military art became more complex. The strongest states, instead of 
brief raids against nearby lands, began to carry out large predatory campaigns and to 
wage extended wars in the aim of conquering other countries and peoples. This can 
be seen, for example, from the very extensive conquests of the Egyptian pharaohs 
Tutmose III (1524-1473 B.C.) and Ramses II (1317-1251 B.C.), the Assyrian king 
Sennacherib (705-680 B.C.) and Persia during the reign of Cyrus II (died in 530 B.C.). 


Wars began to be waged on the basis of elaborated plans and early preparation while 
victory over the enemy was achieved not only by the force of weapons, but also by the 
art of the military leader, by his ability to utilize for his own interests the political 
situation and the particular features in the theater of military operations, by the choice 
of the moment for making the main thrust and so forth. 


The size of armies in such vast states as the Persian Achaemenid Empire, the Chinese 
Han Empire and the Roman Empire, in wartime reached 200,000-300,000 men. However, 
due to the lack of food in the field and the difficulties of transporting it to the areas 
of military operations, it was rare to have armies over 100,000 men. 


In a majority of the armies, the infantry was the basic branch of troops. In the Ancient 
East, in addition, the cavalry was developed, war chariots and detachments of soldiers 
on elephants and camels were widely employed. The coastal states had a fleet. 


During the period of the flourishing of slaveowning society, when commodity-monetary 
relations became widespread, the greatest successes in the area of military affairs 
were achieved by the states of Ancient Greece which in economic terms greatly surpassed 
the countries of the Ancient East. This made it possible for them to better man and 
arm their armies, placing the main emphasis not on the number of troops, but rather 
on their increased combat capability. During the designated period, the role of military 
art increased further and the dependence of strategy upon the policy of the ruling class 
intensified. This dependence common to the military art of any age was subsequently 
clearly formulated by the founders of Marxism-Leninism. "“Stratezy,” pointed out V. I. 
Lenin, "is subordinate to policy and both are inseparably linked." 


The Ancient Greek states and their armies led by capable leaders prepared carefully 
for wars in political, purely military, economic, diplomatic and moral terms, they 
endeavored to guess the enemy's plans, to mislead it on their own intentions and force 
it to make a wrong step in order to fight under more favorable conditions and have 


greater chances of success. 


In the aim of achieving victory, much attention was paid to the creation of 
military-political alliances and to the breaking up of such alliances among the enemy. 
For this, all ways and means were used including the bribing of officials in the enemy 


camp. 


While the generals of the large Eastern armies, due to the impossibility of supplying 
them with food and fodder over an extended time, endeavored at any price to force 
the enemy into battle and to victoriously conclude the war in the shortest time, the 
small Greek armies, before engaging the enemy in a decisive battle, endeavored first 
to wear it down and by skillful maneuvers to force it to split its forces. The battles 
and engagements were forced on the opposite side or entered into only with strong 
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chances of victory. In invading enemy territory, the Greek troops first occupied the 
main strategic points and then, relying on these, continued the conquests. In order 
to be less dependent upon local resources, stores of food and fodder were prepared ahead 
of time. A portion of these were carried with the troops while the remainder were 
transported in and stored in fortified points. 


It was the Greek states which first began to coordinate the operations of armies and 
navies. 


The highest achievement in the strategy of the Ancient Greek states is linked with 
the military activities of Alexander the Great (356-323 B.C.) who during the war with 
Persia fought according to a previously conceived plan after thorough preparations 
for the war. As a result chance was minimized. He opposed the numerical superiority 
of the Persians with a campaign-tempered efficient army which was supplied with food, 
seige engines and equipment for crossing water barriers. 


The crucial victory in the Battle of Granicus made it possible for Alexander the Great 
to conquer Asia Minor and in the Battle of Issus, Anterior Asia, after which the path 


was open into Central Persia. 


It should be pointed out that by conquering Anterior Asia, he deprived the Persian Empire 
of its fleet and eliminated the threat of a Persian invasion of Greece from the sea. 


The victory at Gaugamela led to the fall of the entire Achaemenids and at Hydaspes 
ensured the conquering of Northwest India (Diagram 1). The Greek troops fought 
successfully in all seasons and on any terrain. However, the campaigns were basically 
undertaken in summertime in order to most effectively utilize the favorable climatic 


and economic factors (harvesting). 


If a general did not succeed in taking a certain fortress quickly, he beseiged it with 
a portion of his forces and led the main ones onward. But when the fortresses had 
particular military-strategic significance and could become a base and center for the 
concentration of enemy forces in the rear (Miletus, Halicarnassus, Tyre and Gaza), 
Alexander took them without regard to time and losses. 


A crucial factor making it possible for Alexander to wage war victoriously an enormous 
distance from Greece was the fact that his army was regularly supplied with everything 
essential for life and the conduct of combat operations and also had secure re-rs and 
lines of communications. This was achieved primarily by a flexible policy vis-a-vis 
the peoples conquered by the Persians. In contrast to his enemy, Alexander waged war 
under a slogan of liberating them from Persian suppresion, returning to them their former 
laws destroyed by the Persians, easing taxation and respecting local rites, mores and 
religions. For this reason many inhabitants of the countries conquered by the Persians 
greeted the Macedonians as liberators, supplied them with food and filled out their 
ranks with volunteers. Alexander's army as it advanced in depth not only did not grow 
weaker but, on the contrary, became stronger. Having commenced the war with 40,000 
troops, in the Battle of Gaugamela he already had 50,000 men and by the start of the 
conquest of India, 135,000 men. This occurred under conditions when the enemy suffered 
definite combat losses and in addition had to leave garrisons everywhere in the major 
cities for strengthening the conquered areas and ensuring the lines of communication 
with Macedonia. Only 38,000 recruits arrived from Greece and Macedonia. 
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However, the enormous empire of Alexander the Great created by the conquering of 
many countries and peoples was an unstable military-administrative formation. After 
the death of Alexander it broke up into individual states and continuous wars were waged 
between these. Thus, the attempt of the Macedonian king to achieve world domination 


for his country failed completely. 


Of all the ancient states, Ancient Rome had provided the most outstanding examples 
of military art. It also set out on the path of winning world domination, however it 
acted gradually and circumspectly. The Roman Senate and later the emperors even 
in peacetime carefully followed the international situation and relations between 
neighboring states. In following the principle of “divide and rule,” they endeavored 
in every possible way to prevent the formation of anti-Roman alliances, and conversely, 
endeavored to have more allies. The Romans set one state against another, they 
intervened into their affairs and played on internal contradictions. Under the guise 
of justice and magnanimity, Rome protected the weakest peoples in order to isolate 
the strong ones and then endeavored to conquer both. The rulers of Rome constantly 
carried out political and military intelligence and due to this they always had data on 
the neighboring states, including on their internal economic and political situation, 
the mood of the people and political parties, military forces, fortresses and military 


leaders. 


If prior to the start of a war it was impossible to break up the anti-Roman alliance, 
they endeavored to do this in the course of the war. Diplomacy was most skillfully 
employed in the service of strategy by Julius Caesar (102 or 100-44 B.C.). Thus, due 
to skillful diplomatic steps, in the conquest of Transalpine Gaul (58-51 B.C.) he did 
not permit its people to pool their efforts in the struggle for independence. As a whole, 
by force of arms the Romans merely reinforced what had been achieved by clever policy, 
by skillful and perfidious diplomacy. “The might of Rome consists not in its military 
power,” commented Hannibal,? but rather in its ability to divide the enemies.” * 


Having decided to commence a war against one or another nation, Rome sought a pretext 
for it seeing to it that the opposite side initiated the declaration of war. This was done 
to justify Rome's aggressive plans and actions to its own and other peoples and pursued 
the aim of obtaining their sympathy and support. 


Having entered a war, the Romans waged it with exceptional decisiveness and tenacity. 
It was their constant rule to fight on foreign iand and to resolve the outcome of the 
war by the complete rout of the enemy forces. They fought particularly victoriously 
under the command of Julius Caesar. By speed and surprise this general often made 
up for a shortage of his forces, he confused the enemy and, in utilizing this, dealt it 
a crushing defeat. "Time is most precious of all. Julius Caesar was victorious by his 
speed,” ° said Suvorov. Napoleon also had high regard for his military art: “The rules 
of Caesar were the same followed by Alexander and Hannibal: keep your forces in a 
group, do not have vulnerable places, rush with speed against the most important points, 
use the morale factor, the glory of weapons, the fear which they instill as well as political 
means for securing the loyalty of allies and for keeping the peoples conquered by them 


: * & 
in obedience.’ 


In order to hold a conquered nation in obedience, Rome left a portion of its troops in 
it, keeping garrisons in fortress cities, and it also founded military-agricultural colonies 
populated by Romans, chiefly veterans. Thus, the Romans, like no one else, were able 
to retain the land conquered by weapons by using the plow. 
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One of the characteristic features in Roman strategy was that it endeavored to fight 
using the manpower of conquered peoples and allies. For this reason the Roman troops 
were based upon legions manned by recruits from conquered countries and allied troops. 
The actual Roman legions comprised only the core of the army. 


The Romans achieved great results in the area of the combat employment of the navy 
and the coordinating of its operations with the operations of the army. This was most 
apparent in the Punic Wars between Rome and Carthage (264-146 B.C.) and primarily 
in the First Punic War (264-241 B.C.). In the course of this, the struggle for supremacy 
in the Western Mediterranean was the fundamental question in the strategy of the sides. 
The Roman victories at sea determined its outcome. Their fleet, due to the more 
advanced methods of armed combat (the use of the "corvus"’ on ships and boarding 
combat), successfully withstood the enemy fleet. It also transported and landed its 
armies on the enemy coast and carried out blockade actions. 


Troop shipments by the Roman fleet achieved great scope in the Second Punic War 
(218-201 B.C.) which made it possible for the Romans, regardless of the enemy invasion 
of Italy, to conquer extensive territories on the Pyrenean Peninsula and in Sicily, to 
cross into Africa and ultimately achieve victory over Carthage (Diagram 2). The river 
naval flotillas were widely employed for assisting the armies deep in the continental 


theaters. 


By the middle of the 2d Century A.D., Rome, having conquered a significant portion 
of the then-known lands, had exhausted its offensive capabilities and went over to a 
strategic defense. This was explained primarily by the fact that a slaveholding society 
by that time had entered a period of decay and decline (2d-5th Centuries A.D.). The 
military organization and military art of slaveholding states noticeably weakened and 
this was brought about by their general crisis. Moreover, the growing influx into the 
Roman Army of mercenaries from the conquered nations and for whom the interests 
of Rome were essentially alien worsened and lowered the morale of the troops. "With 
such troops...,” wrote F. Engels, "it was almost impossible now to wage major offensive 
wars and it soon became impossible to even give major offensive engagements. The 
degeneration of the troops forced the state to limit itself to the defensive which initially 
had an offensive nature, but later became more and more passive...."° 


The process of decay and decline in slaveholding relationships was accompanied by an 
increased struggle by the slaves for their liberation and by more frequent revolts. The 
strongest in the history of Ancient Rome was the revolt led by Spartacus in 73-71 B.C. 
This shook the entire Roman Empire to its foundation. Spartacus succeeded in creating 
a battleworthy rebel army numbering more than 100,000 men and to win a number of 
remarkable victories over the slaveholder armies. Being by nature an able organizer 
and talented military leader, he quickly shifted his troops, he made surprise strikes 
against the enemy and routed it piecemeal. Spartacus perished courageously in battle. 
V. 1. Lenin called him "one of the most outstanding heroes of one of the largest slave 
revolts...." 7 

In the slaveholding states, a strategy of defensive wars was also developed along with 
offensive strategy. Initially, the defensive had a passive nature as the weakest side, 
in being subjected to attack by superior enemy forces, avoided field engagements, it 
sheltered its troops in fortresses and, relying on them, resisted. However, experience 
showed that even when the attacker did not have seige engines, the fortresses were 
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not saved from defeat, as ultimately they surrendered after an extended seige. Only 
such strongholds as Babylon and Tyre could hold out for a long time. But after the 
appearance of seige engines they also fell. Because of this, a passive defensive began 
to develop into an active one. 
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Diagram 2. The Second Punic War (218-201 B.C.) 


Key: 1-—Roman possessions at start of war; 2--Possessions of Carthage 
at start of war; 3—Direction of Roman campaign; 4--Campaign 
of Hannibal up to battle at Cannae and his return to Africa; 
5—Campaign of Hasdrubal into Italy; 6—Campaigns of Carthaginians 
after battle at Cannae; 7--Sites and years of major engagements 
won by Carthaginians; 8-—-By Romans; °--Cities beseiged and taken; 
10-—-By Carthaginians; 11--By Romans; 12--Territories conquered 
by Rome as a result of the war. 


The so-called “little war" was one of the types of active strategic defensive. Its essence 
was that the defending troops, in being attacked by superior enemy forces, instead of 
seeking shelter in fortresses, split up their forces into small detachments. In taking 
refuge in mountainous and forested areas, these detachments by frequent raids alarmed 
and impeded the advance of the enemy, it checked and blocked its path, it destroyed 
individual formations and yarrisons and deprived it of food and feed. With the approach 
of large enemy forces, these were not engayed, but rather they ayain retreated into 
the mountains or forests. Classic examples of a “little war" were provided by the peoples 
of Bactria ‘modern Afghanistan) and Sogdiana (present-day Central Asia) in their 
conquest initially by Persian troops and then by Alexander the Great. By a "little war" 
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the Parthians forced the Romans in 117 A.D. to evacuate the western possessions of 
Parthia (Mesopotamia). 


Nomadic peoples (Scythians, Massagetae, Saxons and others), after an invasion by a 
stronger enemy, retreated deep into their territory, organizing continuous attacks by 
cavalry detachments on the enemy, thereby wearing the enemy down, and then, when 
it was finally exhausted and weakened, they went over to a counteroffensive and won 
a victory. The first to employ such a strategic defense were the Black Sea Scythians 
during the invasion of the Persians in 512 B.C. 


One should also note the question of the methods of military control and command in 
the described era. Thus, in the period of early slaveholding, there was a collective 
form of ieadership over the armed forces and the alternating of troop command during 
a var by the military leaders (strategos or consuls). However, a war demanded a unity 
of thought and will and this was possible «nly with one-man command. Hence over 
time the armed forces began to be led by kings or emperors. They, as a rule, were in 
direct command of ‘he armies during the period of wars. But all the major decisions 
were taken by military councils consisting of the most prominent military chiefs and, 
as a rule, the monarchs did not act contrary to the council's decision. With an increase 
in the size of the armed forces and the greater scope of wars, troop command in 
secondary theaters was entrusted to individual military leaders. In this instance, they 
were given only a general task while the methods of carrying it out were determined 


by them. 


Thus, the development of strategy in the wars of slaveholding society occurred from 
simple raids for the sake of plundering neighboring countries and peoples to planned 
campaigns for the conquering of these nations in the aim of enslavement and exploitation, 
from the achieving of victory over the enemy by just the force of weapons alone to 
the use of all factors of a military, political, economic, moral and diplomatic nature. 


The functions of strategy in the wars of antiquity were: the organizational development 
of the armed forces; organizing the defenses of frontiers; equipping the theater of 
military operations in road and material terms; complete reconnaissance of the enemy 
(its armed ..-ces, economic and moral capabilities); the planning of the war and the 
preparation of the armed forces for it; the choice of the area of the main thrust; 
leadership over the armed forces in the course of the war. The latter came down to 
determining the methods for achieving victory over the enemy, to supplying the troops 
with everything necessary for life and combat, to holding on to captured territory and 
to carrying out maneuvers and moves in the aim of obtaining favorable conditions to 


defeat the enemy. 


Even in the wars of early slaveholding states, military strategy not only stem:ned from 
policy, but also was closely intertwined with it. For this reason, the talentei military 
leaders were simultaneously prominent state figures and diplomats. 


‘ study of military strategy in a slaveholding society provides an opportunity to disclose 
as. comprehend objective patterns which determine the methods of conducting combat 
operations and a war as a whole on the basis of the € isting methods of production and 
to more profoundly understand the very important M.urxist thesis that the weapons of 
an army and a navy, their “composition, organization, tactics and strategy depend 
primarily upon the degree of production achieved at the given moment and upon the 
means of communications." ! ° 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. The history of slaveholding society is divided into three periods: the period of 
early slaveholding states (the middle of the 5th millenium B.C. until the beginning 
of the 6th Century B.C.) including Sumer, Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Urartu, Persia 
and others; the period of the flourishing of slaveholding (the 6th Century B.C. to 
the middle of the 2d Century A.D.) with Ancient Greece and Rome where 
slaveholding relationships achieved greatest development; the period of decay and 
fall of slaveholding relations (the middle of the 2d Century until the 5th Century 


A.D.) with the Roman Empire. 


2. “Vladimir Il'ich Lenin. Biografiya" [Vladimir II'ich Lenin. A Biography], 4th Edition, 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1970, p 505. 


3. Hannibal, Annibal Barca (247 or 246-183 B.C.)—a state and military leader of 
Carthage, one of the major generals of the Ancient World. A characteristic feature 
of his strategy was that he was able to correctly assess the military-political 
situation on the eve of the war and utilize contradictions in the enemy camp, as 
well as ensure the stability of the lines of communications and supply depots. Widely 
known is his outstanding victory over the Romans at Cannae (216 B.C..). 


4. "“Istoriya diplomatii" [The History of Diplomacy], Vol 1, Moscow, Politizdat, 1959, 
p 69. 


5. "Suvorov v soobshcheniyakh professorov Nikolayevskoy akademii General'nogo shtaba" 
[Suvorov in the Papers of the Professors of the Nikolae Academy of the General 


Staff], Vol 1, St. Petersburg, 1900, p 7. 
6. Napoleon, "Izbrannyye proizvedeniya" [Selected Works], Voyenizdat, 1956, p 680. 


7. A “corvus" was a boarding ramp with a hook on the tip which caught on the deck 
or side of an enemy vessel and helped its capture by armed troops. 


8. K. Marks and F. Engels, "Soch.” [Works], Vol 19, p 466. 

9. V.I. Lenin, PSS [Complete Collected Works], Vol 39, p 77. 
10. K. Marks and F. Engels, "Soch.," Vol 20, p 171. 
COPYRIGHT: "Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal", 1982, 
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BOOK ON SOVIET DIPLOMACY PRIOR TO GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR REVIEWED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 12, Dec 82 (signed to 
press 26 Nov 82) pp 81-82 


{Review by F. Petrov under the heading "Criticism and Bibliography" of the book "Pered 
velikim ispytaniyem" (Before the Great Trial) by P. P. Sevost'yanov, Moscow, Politizdat, 


1981, 368 pages] 


[Text] The book by P. P. Sevost'yanov entitled "Before the Great Trial" is devoted to 
the foreign policy activities of the Communist Party and the Soviet government in the 
complex international situation of the first period of World War II. It covers the time 
from September 1939 through June 1941. Using extensive material from Soviet and 
foreign sources as well as archival documents, the author has disclosed USSR policy 
vis-a-vis the German Nazi imperialist grouping and has shown the struggle to ensure 
security and strengthen the nation's defense capability in line with the preparations 
for the forthcoming crucial clash with German Naziism. 


The book correcly points out that Soviet diplomacy on the eve of World War II steadily 
unmasked the provocative actions in the diplomacy of the Axis states headed by Hitler 
Germany which justified the militaristic course of their governments by the "threat 
of communism." In providing a proper rebuff to these intrigues, the USSR repeatedly 
made specific proposals to carry out collective measures to check aggression and 
eliminate the danger of a new world war, the threat of which was becoming evermore 
apparent. However, the Western powers did not want to heed the voice of reason and 
rejected all the concrete measures proposed by the USSR in the League of Nations to 
eliminate the threat of a new world war. This inspired the leadership of Nazi Germany 
to the outright use of military force. In 1936, Germany reoccupied the demilitarized 
Rhineland, in 1938, Austria, and in 1939, Czechoslovakia. World War II had become 


inevitable. 


On 17 April 1939, the USSR undertook a new and last attempt to prevent the approaching 
war, having proposed the creation of an anti-Nazi coalition based upon a military-political 
pact for mutual aid between the USSR, England and France. This would be based on 
the principle of equal rights and obligations for all participants. But the Western powers 
again would not agree. Now the Nazis, the most reactionary and aggressive forces 
of the imperialist bourgeoisie, found their hands freed. They drew mankind into a new 
world war. This could have been prevented. Such a viewpoint is shared by many Western 
scholars and statesmen. Thus, in presenting to Parliament the decisions of the Crimean 
[Yalta] Conference for the leaders of the three Allied powers of the USSR, the United 
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States and Great Britain, the English Minister of Foreign Affairs, A. Eden, in February 
1945 stated: "Could anyone now doubt that if the uinity established in Yalta between 
Russia, Britain and the United States had occurred in 1939, this war would never have 


broken out" (p 24). 


The author soundly refutes the conjectures by bourgeois falsifiers about a certain 
"agreement" between the USSR and Germany aimed against the Western powers as 
well as the absurdities about Soviet trade and economic aid to Germany in the course 
of the war against England and France. At present, many previously unavailable 
documents of the English and French governments have become public and these show 
the true state of affairs. Thus, in a secret report drawn up in January 1940 by the 
Planning Subcommittee for the English Joint Chiefs of Staff and reviewed in the same 
month by the English government, it was pointed out that over the first 3 months of 
the war, oil imports by Germany were around 523,000 tons. Oil deliveries from the 
USSR did not exceed 9,000 tons. In other words, less than 2 percent of the German 


imports (p 41). 


In order to justify the treacherous attack on the USSR, bourgeois historians have 
concocted a legend about a "preventive war." They assert that the Nazis began the 
war against the USSR in the aim of preventing Soviet aggression against Germany and 
other nations of the Western world. The reviewed work gives weighty facts which reveal 
the baselessness of this legend. On 22 July 1940, Hitler ordered operational planning 
started for an attack on the USSR. Some 10 days later at an enlarged meeting for the 
leadership of the German armed forces, the strategic goals, the overall plan of the 
war and the preliminary dates for starting it were established. "...Russia should be 
liquidated. The date is the spring of 1941." In speaking about the German preparations 
for war against the USSR, the English historian A. Bullock has emphasized that in Hitler's 
attack on Russia “there was nothing at all that was improvised." "Of all his decisions, 
this was the earliest taken and the most carefully prepared” (pp 320-321). 


The activities of the Communist Party and the Soviet government in 1939-1941 were 
aimed at preventing the involvement of the nation in the war and to gain time for 
strengthening international positions and rei::forcing the defense capability of the Soviet 
state. This was the purpose of the measures to increase the might of the Armed Forces 
and to strengthen the Western frontiers. 


In the book basic attention is focused on those questions of Soviet foreign policy in 
the initial period of World War II and which have not been sufficiently examined by 
Soviet scholars. On the basis of new archival documents, P. P. Sevost'yanov recreates 
the picture of events in those alarming days and shows the unceasing tense duel between 


the USSR and Germany. 


Of significant interest is the analysis of Soviet policy vis-a-vis England, France and 
the United States. The book for the first time in a generalized form describes the 
anti-Soviet trends in the policy of these states and it also examines the particular features 
of its “duality” vis-a-vis the USSR and the contradictoriness of the attempts to “reinsure 
themselves" and not to permit things to reach an extreme conflict with our nation, 
although objectively the anti-Soviet activities of England, France and the United States 
were pushing events precisely in this direction. 


Also valid are the author's conclusions that precisely the purposeful actions of the USSR 
were the basic factor which prevented the consolidation of the imperialist camp on 


an anti-Soviet basis in 1939-1941. 
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The work of P. P. Sevost'yanov is a definite contribution to carrying out the timely 
practical tasks of the present-day ideological struggle. The material contained in it 
will enrich Soviet historians and other workers on the ideological front with new data 
essential for unmasking the fabrications of bourgeois historiography. It makes it possible 
to show the complete baselessness of the various false historical “analogies” presently 
being constructed in the West and aimed at reinforcing the bourgeois propaganda myth 
about the "Soviet threat.” 


The book is also not devoid of certain shortcomings. Its order can scarcely be considered 
successful. In the first chapter entitled "Historical Reality and Its Falsification,"” the 
author speaks in rather great detail about Soviet relations with Germany. Then in the 
special seventh chapter entitled "Relations of the Soviet Union with Germany and Italy,” 
he repeats what has already been said. There are also repetitions in the description 
of German policy vis-a-vis Turkey and Iran. The author repeatedly returns to this 
question. 


In our view, the problem of Soviet relations with China has been sparsely treated. 
Basically this came down to economic aid by our nation to the Eastern neighbor. But 
certainly many Soviet pilots fought in the Chinese skies against the Japanese militarists 
and specialists from the Red Army trained men from the other branches of troops in 
the Chinese People's Liberation Army. 


As a whole, though, the book merits a positive assessment. 
COPYRIGHT: "Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal", 1982, 
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ANNUAL INDEX OF 'MILITARY HISTORY JOURNAL’ FOR 1982 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 12, Dec 82 (signed 
to press 26 Nov 82) pp 90-92 


[Unattributed annual index of 1982 articles] 


[Text] Issue 
No. 


Appeal of the CPSU Central Committee, the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet and the USSR Council of Ministers to the Communist Party 


and the Soviet People _........... secccccccccccoscoocscoccocococcsccososoocccocoosoocococococooon 6 NE 
Announcement on the Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee —.......scceccccecsccecseeee 12 
Speech of Comrade Yu. V. Andropov _...... cccccescccococecoococess cccccccccoccccccccocccoccccccccccocsn 6A 
Speech of Comrade K. U. Chernenko __........ cccccccccoece eocccceeces coccccccccccccocccoocccccossoooss §6=—s AE 
Yuriy Vladimirovich Andropov ........ cccccce cccccccccccccccoccosooccosess eccccccceccccccccccccccoccceoss §6=— AZ 
CPSU—THE ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE SOVIET ARMED FORCES 
Ye. Rybkin—The Importance of the Leninist Methodology for Analyzing the 

Social Nature of Wars in the Postwar Period ..... ccccccccceee cecccccccccccoccccseccecs 
A. Lizichev--CPSU Leadership--The Main Source of Might of the Soviet 

Armed Forces — ...... ercccecocceccoccococcs ccccccccccccccocccccocsoosoces cccccccccccccccccoccccoscs 2 
T. Kondratkov--The Moral-Political Potential of the Soviet State’ s Military Might .. 3 
V. Kulikov--The Bulwark of Peace and Security for Peoples  ..cccccccccccccscccccvees ccccecce 5 
Ye. Nikitan, N. Minayev--Basic Areas of Soviet Military Organizational 

Development in Light of CPSU Historical Experience — csccccccccccccccevess cccccce 7 
Ye. Rybkin--The Army in the Political System of Developed Socialism  .ccccccccccsseeces 8 
A. Shurygin, A. Dremkov--High Combat Readiness--The Main Demand of the 

CPSU and the Soviet People on the USSR Armed Forces  csscooccccccccceceeserees 9 
Editorial--The Formation of a Communist Ideology--The Core of Ideological 

Work in the Army and Navy  csese. poocecccccccooccoocoooccooes coccccccccccccocccecccocccosooces 10 
V. Khrobostov--Our Strength Lies in the Unity and Friendship of Peoples  ...ce.seeeeeee- 11 
On the 60th Anniversary of the Formation of the USSR 
M. Molodtsygin, P. Nersesyan--Lenin on the Particular Features of the 

Organizational Development of an Army for the Multinational 
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V. Goncharov—The 26th CPSU Congress and Work with Military Personnel _ ............ 6 
N. Makarov--The Organizational Development of the Multinational USSR Armed 

Forces in 1920-1939 — cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccscccccsccccccccccse eccccccece 10 
Editorial—A State of Friendship and Fraternity of Free Peoples — ....ccccccccccceceseceseees 12 
MILITARY HISTORY AND MILITARY ART BEFORE THE GREAT OCTOBER 
SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 
I, Voklotrubenko—The Cannon Hut (A Chronicle)  ...cccccccccccccccccccscecccccccccscccccccccecees 1 
G. Borisov—-A Hero of the Patriotic War of 1812 (The 220th Birthday of 

I. S. Dorokhov) (A Chronicle) ......ccccccccccscccscsccscccccccccccsscccscccscor seccccnccscescess 3 
A. Strakov—The Historic Victory on Lake Chud IN 1242  ecccceseccees covccoccococscccccoococose 3 
A. Zhilin--The Offensive of the Russian Army in the Summer of 1917 in the 

Military-Political Plans of the Entente  ....cccccccccccccccsceeees ecccecccocococe ececceece 3 
M. Filimoshin--A Chronicle of the Development of Siberia and the Far East ......+... 5 
A. Chernyshev—The Russian Fleet in the Patriotic War of 1812 and the Liberation 

Campaign of 1813-1814 (A Chronicle)  ......cccccccccccerccscccccscevecccccsees ecccceccoce 7 
M. Astapenko--The Weapons of the Don Cossacks in the 16th-19th Centuries 

(A Chronicle)  .cccccccccccccccccsccccccocncccccccsococococcoccococoncocooooosocooccoococooooooosooese 7 
I, Rostunov—The Battle of Borodino of 1812 _....... cccccccecccccccccccccccoccsoccccccocccococcccece 8 
A. Ioffe--In Memory of the Patriotic War of 1812 (A Chronicle) — .....cccccccccccecseeee sees 9 
V. Zakharova--A Participant of the Armed Revolt in Vladivostok (A Chronicle) ...... 9 
V. Korol'--The Famous Russian Flyer Ye. N. Kruten' (A Chronicle)  ....cccccccccseceees ecee 7 
B. Sitnikov--The Kazan Assembly (A Chronicle) — ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccsecees 10 
S. Krasovskiy--The Military-Theoretical Heritage of A. N. Lapchinskiy (A Chronicle) 11 
I, Kravchenko--Characteristic Traits of Strategy in the Wars of Slaveholding States. 12 
THE HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
S. Poltorak--The Junior "Sisters" of PRAVDA (A Chronicle)  ..ccccccccccscccccccecees ececcees l 
R. Shanior--The Volochayevka Panorama (A Chronicle)  ...cccccccccccecscececsees sesseccsscouee 2 
A. Ageyev—The Counterottensive of the Red Army on the Eastern Front in the 

Autuann Of 1918  .cccccccrcccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccereccocceoes cccccceccesoccecccoccocccooss 3 
A. Kavtaradze--The Brigade Commander S. S. Shaumyan (A Chronicle) eevcesccoeccecooce 4 
N. Grebenkin--Agitation-Propaganda Work by Army Communists Among the 

Siberian Population (October 1919-1921) ..... seccccecccccecooocosocesocccoosoooooooooces 6 
M. Levenshteyn—V. I. Lenin and the Higher Military Inspectorate of the Red Army 

(A Chronicle)  ccoccoccoccccccccccccccccccccocccccccocooccccoocosooes sccecescoscovoccosscocosooocooce 6 
A. Samoylov--The Defeat of the White Guards and Interventionists in the Far East... 10 
G. Solonitsyn—M. S. Svechnikov--The First Bolshevik Division Commander 

CA Chpenteted  cocecsecncecovecsccnevensnseenee guecceese pecusnene geoevenssses seueneneiedeesenees 10 
Heroes of the Civil War _ .......+0+. ccccccccccccccccocscccoccccoccoeces cccccccccce creccccocccccccocccoess 2, 5,8 
THE INTERWAR PERIOD 
P, Shevotsukov--The Separate Corps of Railroad Troops (A Chronicle) — ......cccccsceceee 5 
N. Berezovskiy—Training of Specialists in Naval Schools in 1921-1928 

(A Chronicle) .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecoccoscocccccsccococosscocesee ccccccccccoccocccocccoes 5 
V. Danilov—-Improving the System of the Central Military Leadership Bodies in 

1929-1939  ccccecesees ccccccccccccccccccooscccooocecccecs ecccccece ceccecece evececceccosococooooccccoos 6 
A. Cheremnykh--The Development of Military Schools in the Prewar Period 

(1937-1941) — .neeeececees cccccccees ceccccccccccoccoscocooes cecccccococcococs cceccccccccoces cccccencece 8 
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A. Babakov—The Soviet Military Districts (On the History of Their Organizational 
DevelopMent)  ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccccccecccccccs ove 

M. Ramanichev—The Development of the Theory and Practice of the Combat 
Employment of Airborne Troops in the Interwar Period  .eccccccccccsccecseseeeeeee 10 

Ya. Gorelik—A Little-Known Article About V. K. Triandafillov (A Chronicle) ........ 10 


The Chronicle of the Organizational Development of the Soviet Armed Forces ....... 3, 7 


MILITARY HISTORY AND MILITARY ART IN THE GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR AND 
POSTWAR PERIOD 


9 


L. Korzun—The Development of the Tactics of a Meeting Engagement in the 


Postwar Period  cccoccccccccccccccccccocccccccoccocccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccoccccecs cece 1 
I, Ladanov, R. Portugal’skiy and V. Demin--Forms and Methods of Troops Combat 
Training Prior to Operations .....cccccccccscccccccccccccsccscccccesccscccccccccccscccccccceses 2 
M. Zlatkovskiy, V. Sidorov—The Use of Tactical and Operational Obstacles from 
2 


the Experience Of the War ...ccccccccccccccscccccsccccccccccccscccscccsccccccccccccccccoscesess 
V. Perezhogin—The Cooperation of Partisans with Troops in the Battle of Moscow ... 2 
N. Kireyev—The Use of Tank Subunits and Units in Breaking Through Enemy 

Defense cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccosccccccccoccccccoccscocosccccooscococoscoococoscccooccsess 
R. Portugal'skiy, A. Borshchov—Improving the Work Methods of Commanders and 

Staffs in Organizing Firing Against the Enemy in Offensive Operations ..... 3 
G. Ammon—Methods of Achieving a High Landing Rate for Amphibious Landing 


TYOOPS  ccoccecccccccccccccccecccoccocccooccoccccooceses coccecocccoosoocccooooocooosccooocoseccooooscce 3 
I, Korotchenko—Reconnaissance  ..ccccccccccccccccscccccsccsccccccecscccccccessccccccccccocccees ecesecees 3 
N. Svetlishin—From the Experience of the Combat Training of the National 

Air Defense Troops During the Years of the Great Patriotic War ........ss0s«- + 
P. Mel'nikov—Surprise and Deception  .....scceccccccsesscesceseees ceccccccccccccoccccccccocccoococcsces + 
I, Taran, V. Kolesnik--Organizing Communications in the Armored and Mechanized 

Troops Fighting on Separate Axes — .sccccess socccccccccooccoecs cecccocccccccocoococcoocosocs 5 
V. Speranskiy--Meteorological Support for Air Combat Operations  .rsccccccccsssceseeseees 5 
S. Teglev—Covering the Fleets Against Air Strikes ........ssccees cccccccccccccccccccccscccccccees 5 
P, Vakula—Combat of a Rifle Regiment in a Large City (25 April-1 May 1945) ....... 5 
N. Mil’'chenko-—-The Failure of Operation Eisstoss  ......cccccccssseceees ccccccvcccooococcooccoccoos 5 
A. Maryshev—Tank Troop Operations in Breaking Through Enemy Defenses  ......+0«0«. 6 
A. Nikitan—Combat of the 336th Rifle Division to the Northwest of Mtsensk in 

Tune 1943  ..cccccccccccccccccee ecccccccccce ccccccccccccoococee cecceee cccccccccccocece eccccccccocccococs 6 
A. Rakitskiy—The Art of the Division Commander ....sccccccccccccccseees coccccccccccccccccccoccce 6 
A. Krupchenko—Technical Support for Tank and Mechanized Corpe Operating as 

Mobil Groups  ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccocccescoococcccoccess sccccccocccocccccccess 6 
M. Frolov-—-The Sniper Movement in the Artillery of the Leningrad Front 

(A Chronicle)  .coccccccocccccccccccccccccccosccccccoooce ecccccccccccccocce ccccece eoccccccccccocccocce 6 
S. Gorshkov--The Development of Naval Art — ......cccccce eocccccccccccccccccooocccooosocccces ecccee 7 
N. Morgulets, A. Manachinskiy--Ways for Increasing the Survival of Air Defense 

Resources in the Ground Forces  cscscccccccccccccccccccsscccces cccccece cccccccccccccccccccecs 7 
V. Yakubov--Improving the Methods of Conducting Chemical Reconnaissance _........ 7 
I, Inozemtsev—-Air Defense of the Northern Seaways  ..ccccccocccseccccescees eocccccccocccocccocs 8 
N. Popov—Improving the System of Transport Support in the War Years  ..ccccccccccceeee 8 
S. Alferov—The Offensive of the 4th Guards Army in the Budapest Operation ........ 9 
N. Kireyev, N. Dovbenko--From the Experience of the Combat Employment of 

Forward Detachments of Tank (Mechanized) Corps  cccccesee cocccccccccoccccocsccees 9 
A. Gakkel’, A. Zamchalov--Certain Questions on the Tactics of Naval Combat ....... 9 








V. Yevstratov--Combat Operations of the XXV Rifle Corps in the Lublin-Brest 
Offensive Operation (18 July-7 August 1944)  ......cecceccccccccccccccccccscccccsceees » 
V. Andrianov--Improving Strategic and Operational Leadership of the Partisan 


Movement SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSESSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSESHESESESCHETESE 


N. Voronkov, N. Zakuvayev—Topogeodetic Support of the Troops  ..ccccccccccccccecceceeeee 12 
Forty Years After the Battle of Moscow 


M. Séidorou—The Artillery  cccecccoccccccccccccccccccccevcesccccccccscccccoccocccoocccooccooooooccoooccooccce 
V. Rotmistrov—The Armor Troops  eccccccccccccccsccesccccccsccccssccccccsscccccccccsccccsccesesesseces 
Ye. Kolibernov—Engineer Troops  .ccccccccccccccccsccscccccvesccscccccccccscccscccccccccsccsccscsccccoses 
A. Below—Signal Troops ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccoccoscoccccoccocsccoccoooccocooccocsccococes 
D. Sukhorukov—Airborne Troops  .scccccccccccccccccsccccccccccsscsccescccccssccccscccescsccccscsccscccess 


ee ee ae | 


On the 40th Anniversary of the Battle of Stalingrad 


P, Balashov—The 64th Army in the Defensive Engagement for Stalingrad  ...........00. 7 
V. Gurkin—On the Eve of the Stalingrad Battle — ......ccccccccccccccccrccccccccccccscscccssescccecs 8 
N. Shtykov--In the Battles for Bridgeheads on the Upper Dor  ....rcccccccccccccccccecceceees 8 
Yu. Loskutov--Combat Operations of the 308th Rifle Division on 

10-25 September 1942  accocccccccccccccccccescccccccecccoccccccccccccocssccosccccoccccccccocccccs 8 
V. Matsulenko--The Battle on the Volga  .csccocccccccccccccccccvcccccccscscccccessevcceces eccceces evce 9 
Heroes of the Stalingrad Battle  ....ccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccscccccccccsecccccceseccccccessscsesecces 9 
V. Anoshkin, N. Naumov--On the Stabilizing of the Defensive Fronts on the 

Southern Strategic Sector in the Summer %f 1942  cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecsceree 10 
N. Trufanov—The 51st Army in the Counteroffensive at Stalingrad  ....cccccccccccceseeees 10 
M. Shaposhnikov--Combat Operations of the V Mechanized Corps to the West of 

Surovikino in December 1942  ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccosccecees 
M. Kozlov--The Development of Strategy and Operational Art  ..ccccccccccccccccccsseeseeces 1] 
R. Mazurkevich—Tactics of Combined-Arms Combat  esccccoccccccccccccccccccccccccccscsscseces Ll 
G. Skorikov-—-Combat Employment of the Air Forces  .rsccccccccccccsocccccccccccscccssccscccces 11 


S. Romanov--National Air Defense Troops  ..eccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccsccccceccesecees = 1] 
G. Peredel’skiy—The Artillery ..eccrcccccscccccccccccsccscccccccccsccees ecccccccooccccccooosoooocooccooooce 11 
O. ~.osik--Combat Employment of Armored and Mechanized Troops ccccccccccccccseccesere Ll 
S. Aganov—-Engineer Troops  .cccovsscccscccccccccccccscssees eoccceccccccccoocccooosoooooocooeccooeces cccoee Sh 
N. Popov——Signal Troops .cccccccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccccccesccoccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccoocs §=— 1 


K. Abramov--Certain Particular Features of Logistical Support  .......+.. eocccccccees ecccee 1} 
B. Bannikov—-The Volga Naval Flotilla  cscccccccoccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccscccccccccscccccssscsccees = 1] 
Yu. Lavrusha—Party Political Work in the Counteroffensive  ......ccccccccccccccccveceseseees 1] 
Yu. Plotnikov, V. Safronov-—-The Defeat of the 8th Italian Army in the "Little 

Saturn” Operation (December 1942)  ...c.ccccccccccsccccccccccccsscccscccsccccscccsscsseses 12 
A. Yakushevskiy—The Battle of Stalingrad and the Falsifiers of History ..... ecccccccooce 12 


Party Political Work and Military Patriotic Indoctrination 
of the Youth 


Sitnikov--The Museum imeni F. A. Tsander (A Chronicle)  .......+.. evscesscessssssosesscss 
Boriskin--Military Feats Will Live in the Memory of the People (A Chronicle) ..... 
Vorob'yev--At the Exhibit "The Battle of Mogcow" (A Chronicle) ....... tienes 
. Tsyganok—Soldier Triangles (A Chronicle) ...cccccccsecesssscesesess scccoccccoccocees secseessccce 
- Sitnikov—The Lemin Hills  .ccccccccccccccccccocsoccccess seccccscoccccccccs sccccccccoccoccooocccccocoooccs 
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N. Lemeshchuk--Monuments to the Combat Glory of the Hero City of Kiev 


(A Chronicle)  ...ccccceee peueceecsessosecccsocccocccoscceccccscocccescooosssesosorsocsoeosese eececces 5 
S. Bayev—-The Veterans Rite (A Chronicle)  ..cccccccccccccscccsccccccccccccccccccccsscsccccsccesseses 5 
V. Porvatov—To Be Worthy of the Heroes (A Chronicle)  ...ccccccccccccccccccccccsseccccccceces 6 
O. Verovenko--As Was Written in the Song (A Chronicle)  ..cccccccccccccccsccscecccccsccccesess 8 
R. Akchurin-—Trade Unions and Military Patriotic Indoctrination  ...cccccccccccccceccscecess 9 
B. Sitnikov--The Opening of the Monument to A. V. Suvorov in Moscow 

LA Charemicle)  ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccoscesscoocooscooocoococcosoosoooooos 9 
DOCUMENTS AND MATERIALS 
A. Bulan'’ko--The Guardsmen in the Battle of MOSCOW  ...cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccsccscesccses l 
The First All-Russian Conference of Navy Communists  ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccsscccscess 6 
I, Volkotrubenko—Supply of Weapons and Ammunition for Soviet Troops in the 

Operations OF 1946  .cccccceccccccccccsccccccoccocossccccccccosoccsccccsesccoscocccscccccosccosccssn 60s 
MASTERY AND HEROISM 
V. Sobolev—In the Battles for the Motherland ............. cocccccccccoccccccoccoccccoooccscccooooces l 
Heroes in the Battle of Moscow  .ccccccccccccccccccsccscccccccccccccccccccscccccsccccscsccscssccocccsccess l 
N. Tyrin--The Naval Flyer in the Air (A Chronicle)  ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccscccsccess l 
A. Lepsnonis—-A Soldier's Feat (A Chronicle) ......cccccccccsceeceees sccccccccccescoossoccssocsoooece l 
S. Popov--Hero Artillery Troops — .......0+00s cocccccccccccccccccccccococccccccooooccoooocoosooooooooooooes 2 
O. Verovenko--The Commissar I. A. Trutnev (A Chronicle)  .....ccccccccccscsccscsccscccsesees 2 
F. Sverdlov--The Feat of Men from the Lithuanian Division ........ccccccsccsccsccscsccscecses 4 
Heroes of the Battles for Hungary ....ccccccccccccccscssccccccsseresces cccccccccccccccccceccccoocccccoese + 
N. Filippovich--A Courageous Artilleryman (A Chronicle) cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoooees + 
A. Krupennikov--Harder Than Steel and Concrete ........ ecccccccccccce cocccccccccoocccccccoocces 6 
V. Vorob'yev--The Master of Torpedo Attacks  ...sccccccceseees cccccccccoses ecccccccccccocococs eooee 10 
N. Tyrin—Not By Numbers, But By Ability (A Chronicle)  ..........s.00. cccccccoccoocccosoococe 10 
A. Fedorov--The Master of Bombing Strikes (A Chronicle) ..... ccccece coccccccccccoccosccooces 11 
MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS 
A. Tarasenko--The Tank Repairmen in the Battles of MOSCOW ..eccccscccccceees cocccccecccces l 
P. Plyachenko--On Czechoslovak Land  ..ccccccccccsscccccccccccccsces eccceccccccecs eocccccocoscoocccce 2 
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